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HOW STRONG IS THE GOVERNMENT ? 


OBODY could accuse the present Government of 

failing to make the best of the situation in which it 

has found itself. With a majority of twenty-odd in 

the House of Commons, a Foreign Secretary whé is 
likely to be out of action for some months, a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whose successes in the economic sphere could 
be blown away overnight by a moderate trade recession in the 
United States, and no positive programme of legislation which 
could possibly serve as a rallying point for its followers, it still 
contrives to look stable, confident and rather pleased with 
itself. With magnanimity which would be even more 
becoming in a numerically stronger Government it refrains 
from reminding the Opposition too often that most of the dire 
warnings issued in the course of the last General Election have 
not been justified by events. All this means that the Govern- 
ment really has done remarkably well so far. Sir Winston 
Churchill, far from being a warmonger with an itching trigger- 
finger, holds a belief that the danger of war has receded and is 
willing to back his fancy by slowing up the armament 
programme. Mr. R. A. Butler has not imposed intolerable 
hardships on the working population by his cuts in public 
expenditure, there is no disastrous unemployment, and the 
de-nationalisation of transport and steel has not plunged the 
economy into confusion. 

What is more, it is doubtful whether the Government’s 
strength is dependent in an important degree on the fillip to 
national unity which has been given by the splendours of the 
Coronation or on the demonstration of Commonwealth unity 
given by the assembled Prime Ministers. The communiqué 
issued at the end of their talks on Tuesday was as careful as 
such announcements always are not to imply that the Common- 
wealth Governments accept any new obligations or acknowledge 
new debts to the existing British Government. If Sir Winston 
and his colleagues were at all dependent on tenuous and 
temporary emotional aids their position would be much less 
Strong than it in fact is. 

But despite all outward appearances that position is not 
impregnable. Despite the steady improvement in the dollar 
balance the British economy is still very vulnerable. The 


recent sag in the export level can become a serious matter 
if the threat of further competition from other countries 
materialises, as it almost certainly will. And economic 
deterioration would automatically work in favour of an 
Opposition which, despite its constant internal bickerings over 
Bevanism and the behaviour of trade unionists who accept 
fat jobs and titles, could immediately rally its followers on 
the cry that the Welfare State and the workers’ living standards 
were in danger. 

The Government’s position can only be consolidated by 
further positive action to ensure that productivity rises and that 
violent movements in the general price level are ruled out. 
This is obviously a task of great technical complexity and 
difficulty and most of it falls on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Fortunately his is the outstanding Ministerial 
brain, and so far as he is concerned there is little danger of a 
return to the old complacent Toryism under which intellectual 
effort was regarded as rather bad form. Mr. Butler will need 
the stimulus of support of the individual Conservative M.P.s, 
and here again there is a hopeful sign to be found in the 
activities of back-bench groups who do not necessarily regard 
the word “intellectual” as a term of abuse. The maintenance 
of the present power of the Government in fact depends on a 
combination of luck (in which the state of the international 
economy is dominant) and judgement on the part of individual 
Conservatives who have the intellectual resilience to realise 
that, however bright the political skies may appear, no 
Government can leave the new and still imperfectly understood 
“Mixed Economy” to run itself. 


Between Two Fires 

Signor de Gasperi’s Christian Democrats have emerged from 
the Italian elections much weakened but still the stronges¢ 
single party. The centre coalition which they lead has jus 
failed to gain the absolute majority which would have given 
them automatically two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber; 
Communism has increased its strength in proportion to the 
Government's failure to reform hard enough and fast enough, 
And so have the Monarchists and Fascists. So Signor dg 
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Gasperi stands uneasily with a majority rather like that which 
Sir Winston Churchill commands here: but he stands between 
the absolutist fires of left and right, and can be sure not of any 
respect for Parliamentary institutions but only of maximum 
obstruction. Italy is moving into a political storm which will 
sorely try its tender constitution. Over a million votes were 
challenged by the Communists (rather more than were declared 


invalid in 1948). On the face of it one might think that 
enough should survive further examination to give the 


Coalition the 57,000 it needs to qualify under the new electoral 
law for an assured two-thirds majority. But if that happens 
the uproar will exceed anything heard since the end of the war. 
The Communists will fight with every weapon to retain their 
advantage. There is little prospect of stability for Italy. 


Satellites in Purgatory 


There was some hope that Stalin’s death wou'd be followed 
by greater freedom for Russia’s closest satellites and greater 
humanity in Russia’s domestic pglicies. The events in 
Czechoslovakia in the last two weeks suggest a different story. 
That country has just received an economic purgative similar 
to that which has in turn been given to Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and, immediately after the war, to Russia 
itself. The internal currency is being replaced at the rate of 
one new crown to five old crowns. Cash and savings balances, 
on the other hand, are to be exchanged .at varying rates for 
various social groups, the effect of which will be to reduce the 
financial assets of private concerns by ten times more than those 
of the nationalised companies. Simultaneously, rationing is 
ended; new fixed prices, above the old level for rationed goods 
(which were only available to employed labour) and below the 
old level for the free market (where all private employers had 
to buy), are introduced. At the new rate of exchange they will 
average one-third of the old prices as a whole. The new wage 
level, on the other hand, will average one-fifth of the old level. 
The effect of this will fall most heavily on the peasants whose 
earnings, in contrast with those of the industrial workers, will 
not increase, Three results will then have been achieved— 
a general deflation; a penalising of private employers which 
must ultimately drive them out of business; and a penalising 
of the peasants designed to drive them from their small- 
holdings to the collective farms. The resentment which greeted 
the reforms was so loud and so widespread that even the 
Communist Government gave it public acknowledgment. It 
can make no- difference to the programme, which will be 

ursued regardless. But it does help to clarify Mr. Malenkov’s 
contlons, The central satellites are to be drawn closer 
into the ring; more uniform and more efficient, they are at 
any cost to fulfil their réle in Russia’s five year plan, 


In the Vienna Woods 


For his European frontiers, on the other hand, Mr. Malenkov 
has a different recipe. One moment he refuses to discuss an 
Austrian treaty. The next, by allowing free access to the Soviet 
zone, by granting some measure of autonomy within the zone 
to the Austrian Government, and by proposing to send a civilian 
Ambassador to Vienna, he draws applause even from the 
profoundly sceptical Cabinet of Dr. Gruber. There are various 

»ssible interpretations, It is just possible that Mr. Malenkov 
is working round to concessions of substance but does 
not wish to make them at the point of President Eisen- 
hower’s gun; therefore, he rejects the “test” of a four-power 
conference on Austria, but proceeds, by degrees, to a de facto 
settlement. Outside the Kremlin, nobody can know whether 
this or any other hypothesis is nearest the truth. But for 
practical purposes, the West should probably assume, as the 
Austrian Government appears already to have done, that Mr. 
Malenkov is feeling his way; and they too must feel their way, 
rather than declare it in advance. In this game of cat-and- 
mouse diplomacy, it is facts, rather than intentions, that must 
determine policy. Since Moscow refused to submit its good 
faith to a test at a conference on an Austrian peace treaty, the 
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West must for the present maintain its assumption that the 
tension in Europe is to continue. But since Moscow hag 
chosen, for whatever reason, to modify its control on the 
Soviet zone of Austria, the West must, by the same token, stil] 
entertain the possibility of a relaxation of tension at some 
future date. Here, in fact, is one more proof that the Bermuda 
meeting must prepare an essentially fluid programme for jts 
dealings with the Kremlin. Mr. Malenkov will not be bullied 
into making concessions by the mere demand for them. If he 
comes to see that they are in his interests, the West must be 
ready to recognise them wherever and whenever they appear, 
If he does not, they must still be ready for an_ indefinite 
extension of the cold war. 


Federation 


It is generally agreed that federation of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland should bring many material benefits in time to the 
inhabitants, black and white, of the three territories. But so 
long as the Africans, the vast majority of those inhabitants, 
are under the impression, almost certainly mistaken, that 
federation is not in their best interests, and while they are 
determined in growing numbers on a course of passive resist- 
ance—then federation will be made to work only with a great 
deal of trouble and loss of good will. It is argued that most 
of the Africans are illiterate, that they are quite unable to 
understand the real implications of federation. But whether 
they understand them or not, and whether their fears are justi- 
fied to any extent, if at all, the political reality is that they 
are opposed to federation, and that federation is being forced 
upon them against their will. The dangers in the situation are 
self-evident, and the case for postponing the operation of 
federation for a year, in the hope that it could be explained 
more fully, widely, and effectively, was not negligible. But 
the Government has felt itself unable to accept this argument, 
believing that greater dangers lie in delay than in going ahead. 
One thing is certain: that no effort must be spared to convince 
the Africans that Britain is not going to deprive them of her 
protection. For it is this fear which is at the bottom of their 
opposition to federation. On Tuesday, when the House of 
Commons went into committee on the Bill, Mr. Lyttelton gave 
an assurance that the Government “ would continue by every 
means in their power, when the Bill becomes law, to educate 
public opinion in Africa about the advantages of federation.” 
That is something. But the Colonial Secretary is not the best 
of advocates. One minute he says: “The ordinary African 
tilling his field or harvesting his crop would be unaware that 
federation had taken place.” The next minute, referring to 
the passive resistance campaign, he says: “If one wants to 
keep a country backward, politically, the surest way to do it 
is to boycott the democratic organisation set up.” He would 
do better to keep democracy out of it. 


Unions’ Disunion 


Union after union has made its ill-tempered contribution to 
the protest against the three members of the General Council 
of the T.U.C. who have accepted places on the Iron and Steel 
Board. Mr. Jack Owen has been given a fortnight by his 
union to reconsider his decision. The other two, Sir Lincoln 
Evans and Mr. Andrew Naesmith, are close to retirement age, 
and would be leaving the Council this year anyway, so they 
have less to worry about. The Bevanite wing of the Labour 
Party, which has been fairly quiet, is once more presented with 
something to shout about, and cries of treason are rising. The 
net result of all this is to increase the distance between the 
T.U.C.’s head and its partisan limbs. For the head decided 
long ago that its proper mature acceptance of responsibility 
involved not only the safeguarding of trade unionists’ interests 
but also a reasonable co-operation with the Government of 
the day, even when that Government puts into law by consti 
tutional process proposals to which the T.U.C. in its political 
aspect may be opposed. But it was the T.U.C. itself which 
was among the first to advocate, as an alternative to national- 
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isation, the control of the iron and steel industry by just such 
q statutory board as has been formed, and there is nothing 
strange in three of its members accepting seats on that board. 
ven if these three men had been fully opposed to the de- 
nationalisation of the industry, they could still, knowing the 
interests of the industry as a whole and so of the country to 
be of overriding importance, have accepted the invitations in 
good faith. Trade unionists who still think simply in terms 
of unending struggle against the wicked capitalists naturally 
will not countenance such an argument. But what they and 
the Bevanites have really been saying is this: so long as 
Labour is not in power supporters of Labour are in duty bound 
to sabotage the policies of the Government. This is an un- 
jeasant and unprofitable doctrine. There is more good sense 
in that old horse the T.U.C. than in many of the wild men who 


lash it. 


Aircraft and the West 


In its report on rearmament the Select Committee on 
Estimates stresses, as might be expected, the familiar advan- 
tages of specialisation in the production of military aircraft by 
the Western Allies. By this means, they suggest, each mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, while building 
fewer types, will in fact be able to produce more aircraft at 
a lower cost per unit. Further, so runs the report, manufac- 
turers themselves assert that new aircraft types could be 
produced much more cheaply, given big enough orders in the 
first place to warrant pressing ahead at full throttle. But here 
the main brake on progress is the “ present economic situation,” 
which prevents the Ministry of Supply from placing the large 
initial orders needed if such economies are to be made. The 
figures given in the recent past of the huge cost of developing 
new types are certainly disturbing, and it is hard not to suspect 
that there must be a way of curbing it. Perhaps the manufac- 
turers can even be credited with knowing the way. The Com- 
mittee are also disturbed at British dependence on foreign 
suppliers for certain types of machine tools, and recommend 
that steps be taken to remedy this situation. But is not this 
in itself a finger-post pointing to a major difficulty ? We must, 
it is widely argued, maintain a balanced output: but other 
countries in their turn think the same. In their minds the 
question is bedevilled by fears of possible political develop- 
ments and of unbalanced national war potential. Specialisa- 
tion, like government, has not yet transcended national 
boundaries. 


Television and Taste 


The B.B.C.’s brilliant handling of the Coronation on tele- 
vision was not in itself any sort of argument that the B.B.C. 
should continue to enjoy its monopoly. Nor was the failure of 
some American networks to keep their broadcasts of the 
service free of vuigar advertisement an argument against the 
introduction of commercial television here. With the advisory 
committee’s report on the point of publication, it is important 
that the air should be kept clear enough to permit reasonably 
clear thinking on the subject: but the opponentssof commercial 
television are already doing their best to introduce a haze by 
making the most of these recent events. Of course the B.B.C. 
handled the Coronation well: it was to be expected that it 
would: and the success proves no more than that the great 
public event is the best of all material for the television cameras. 
It is lamentable, certainly, that the American networks should 
have failed to honour their agreement with the B.B.C. and 
permitted, for example, the crowning of the Queen to have 
become mixed up with a “plug” for a deodorant. But 
it has never been suggested that sponsored television in this 
country should model itself on American practice. Indeed, it 
is most unlikely that it will ever have the chance to do anything 
of the sort. The most sensible thing would be to keep quiet 
until the report is out and it can be seen what conditions of 
ee are proposed. Then there will be something to talk 
about. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


T is a poor Scot who cannot threaten an English Minister 
with the Goschen formula, and one felt on Tuesday when 
Parliament reassembled that the flourishing of this famous 

bludgeon was a symbol of the determination of the House of 
Commons to start serious work at once after the Coronation 
festivities. This symbol was the more striking because the 
threatened Minister was Sir David Eccles, who with a twist of 
his departmental wrench had built a jousting ground in 
Parliament Square out of tubes. Sir David was eager to prove 
that he too had taken off his tabard. He answered his questions 
demurely. He might even have planted the question about the 
Goschen formula: it came from his own side of the House. 


. * * + 


Not that it was altogether easy for Members to put away 
lighter things. The Speaker and Mrs. Morrison were at home 
on Tuesday at the Speaker’s House to Members and their wives, 
and the wives tended to be late in arriving at the Palace of 
Westminster because of the traffic blocks caused by the Queen’s 
fourth and last state drive. Members could be seen pacing up 
and down restlessly awaiting late arrivals and rehearsing 
speeches that for once were not intended for the floor of the 


House. 
7 cal ~ * 


Yet the programme for the week was serious enough. The 
Commons resumed the committee stage of the Finance Bill 
on Wednesday and Thursday and watched Labour Members 
develop an attack on the Chancellor for failing to ease the tax 
burden on textiles. Last year the Tories joined in the campaign 
for tax relief with some success. This year they have promised 
the Chancellor to be good and to treat the Finance Bill as a 
general boon rather than to fuss about details. The Lords, too, 
abandoned their coronets for the microscope and had a debate 
on the purity of food on Wednesday. 


» > * * 


On Tuesday the Commons had two great themes before 
them—the Korean armistice negotiations and the Bill that will 
enable the Government to set up the Central African Federation. 
On Korea Sir Winston Churchill made a statement that 
commanded the support and approval of the whole House. 
In the main, he spoke quietly and with moderate optimism, 
but at one moment lie was profoundly moved. Mr. Arthur 
Henderson had asked him to acknowledge the valuable help 
given in the Korean negotiations by various Commonwealth 
countries, and particularly by India. This Sir Winston did, 
but he also remembered Mr. Eden’s influence. “I am sure,” 
added the Prime Minister, * that the House will wish him God’s 
help in the ordeal which he is going to face.” In this passage 
Sir Winston spoke of “Mr. Eden” and not of “my right 
honourable friend the Foreign Secretary,” and this inadvertent 
breach of convention brought home to the House more sharply 
perhaps than anything else could have done the nature of the 
Foreign Secretary’s long and painful search for health. 


. . . * 


The committee stage of the Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Federation Bill could not be concluded in one day, on Tuesday, 
as the Government had hoped, and it would have been 
imprudent of Ministers to have attempted to rush such a Bill 
through the House. (Events in Africa demand the generous 
time of Parliament. Apart from the controversy over 
federation, the proscription of the Kenya African Union has 
greatly disturbed the Opposition.) Yet Labour’s amendments 


to the Bill have put Ministers in a rather odd position. The 
Government will not accept any amendments that would 


substantially alter the published federal plan—* in the nature 
of a treaty,” Mr. Hopkinson called it on Tuesday; but at the 
same time the case against the principal amendments must be 
argued on merits unless the committee stage is to be treated 
as a formality. This exercise calls for more Parliamentary skill 
than Mr. Hopkinson has yet acquired. J. F. B. 
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NE of the most serious casualties of the cold war has 


() been the practice of constructive, as opposed to 
defensive, diplomacy. The western world has become 
so absorbed in maintaining a stalemate in the balance of power 
and along its frontiers with the East that, when faced with a 
positive change for the good at one point, it is left incredulous 
and hesitant. A war has been fought and a truce is in sight in 
Korea. The war itelf. has not resulted in decisive victory for 
either side. It has, in fact, produced yet another stalemate. 
But both sides are now committed to attempting “a peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question” in a political conference. 
And both sides are out of practice in “ settling ” any questions 
whatsoever. This, the fact that it heralds the first real exercise 
in settlement to be undertaken between East and West, is the 
wide significance of a truce in Korea. It dominates, and 
must be allowed to dominate, all the contingent problems— 
whether Communist China shall join the United Nations, 
whether the United States will recognise the government of 
Mao Tse-tung, what will be the future of Formosa and Indo- 
China. For, if Peking shows itself ready for a settlement, and 
if the West shows that it still knows how to approach a 
settlement, on the purely local issue, then all the other issues 
between the opposing powers and between the allies themselves 
will look entirely different. They may become soluble; at the 
moment they are insoluble, and if there is no settlement in Korea 
they will remain so. 

How, in what order and with what objectives are the United 
Nations to negotiate with the Communists on the principles 
for which they went to war and, how are they going to conduct 
the details of the truce which may now suspend that war ? 
Within seventy-three hours of signature, both sides have to 
withdraw from a demilitarised zone stretching a few miles each 
way from the agreed demarcation line. This, for all practical 
purposes will be the line of the present fighting. Subject to 
this, and subject to an undertaking not to reinforce their existing 
strengths, Chinese and United Nations troops will remain in 
North and South Korea respectively until the outcome of the 
political conference is known. A military armistice commission, 
comprising officers from both sides, is to see that there is no 
violation of the cease-fire or of the demilitarised zone, reporting 
any breach to their commanders in the field. A supervisory 
commission of neutral nations (Sweden, Switzerland, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia) will enforce the prohibition on reinforce- 
ments. Then there are the prisoners of war; all those who want 
to go home are to be released by a repatriation commission of 
neutral nations (the same four neutrals and India), the commis- 
sion being served by Indian troops and by officers from all five 
countries. It will also have to supervise the re-indoctrinators 
who will be sent by both sides, throughout the truce, to those 
prisoners who do not now want to go home. At some point 
before the conference, a report will have to be made to the 
United Nations in New York, which remains the absentee 
sponsor of the South Korean cause. The report may merely 
state the end of hostilities. It may require, or provoke, 
a debate in the Security Council or the General Assembly, in 
the course of which the United Nations decides to appoint its 
Own representatives to the political conference or anticipates 
some of the issues there to be discussed. In practice, the less 
discussed in New York, the better. But that is not a matter 
entirely within the control of the allies, and it remains one of 
the possible slips that lie between the signature of a truce and 
the opening of a conference. 

There are, of course, others. In the first place, whatever the 
United Nations does in New York, its representatives to the 
conference have to be chosen somehow. Shall they represent 
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all the nations now fighting in Korea ? Who shall lead them ang 
where shall their instructions come from? Secondly, with 
whom are the United Nations going to negotiate ? Just with 
the North Koreans? But North Korea is impotent. With 
Communist China? But its existence is passionately denied 
by many of the nations concerned. And can any settlement 
in the Far East be made in the absence of Soviet Russia ? 
In the third and most important place, there is President 
Syngman Rhee. The South Korean leader could, if he wanted 
to, breach a truce in a number of ways. He controls two. 
thirds of the fighting strength within the United Nations 
command. It is declared American policy that that proportion 
should increase. And, whether he agrees to recognise an 
armistice and take part in a conference or not, the fact will 
remain that Mr. Rhee believes Korea should and can be united 
under his régime. It is true that his wings would be clipped 
if the United States were to cut off his supplies. But this 
would in turn leave the Americans badly bedraggled. Apart 
from the moral effect of the great power blackmailing the small, 
there is the hard truth that to disarm the South Koreans would 
be to leave South Korea open for a Communist walk-over, 
That would mean new fighting just as certainly as would a 
breach of the truce by Mr. Rhee. 

So the two Presidents have each others’ interests in their 
power, and they will, no doubt, have to strike a substantial 
bargain. Part of that bargain may already have been made, 
The American President appears to have offered a defense 
guarantee and continued economic aid in return for South 
Korea’s acceptance of a truce. But Mr. Rhee and the South 
Korean assembly are still demanding, in public, a drive to the 
Manchurian border and an end to the present stalemate. Further- 
more, Mr. Eisenhower included in his offer the statement 
that “the United States will not renounce its efforts to effect 
by all peaceful means the unification of Korea.” Thus, even 
if Mr. Rhee accepts the American guarantee as the price of 
his silence during the ninety days between truce and conference, 
it will still remain to be seen whether he will accept any political 
settlement that fails to provide for a united Korea and how far 
there is any further scope for influencing his reactions. 

This, then, is the first and the central problem of the political 
negotiations. Can a “settlement of the Korean question ” be 
reached, which is acceptable to all participants on both sides ? 
Assuming that Mao Tse-tung will sign a truce because he 
wants a peace, it is possible that he would accept some settle- 
ment based on the present division and falling short of a united 
Korea. For he must realise, as well as anyone, that unification 
would imply and could only follow from decisive victory 
of one side or the other. But even that ignores the unknown 
factor of Moscow’s policy in the matter, and of how far Moscow 
can impose its policy on Peking. On the other hand, the 
American Administration have been equally reticent about 
their minimum, as opposed to their optimum, objectives. They 
have Mr. Rhee and the China Lobby barking in harmony, 
if not in unison, at their heels. The Lobby and, perhaps, even 
more influential people in the United States believe that 
continued war is less dangerous than a peace which leaves 
Communist China with influence south of the Yalu river. 
Time, and it may be a great deal of time, alone can tell whether 
there is here the makings of a settlement for Korea. One 
thing only is beginning to be clear; unless and until such a 
settlement does appear to be possible, nothing else in the Far 
East will or can be settled. Mr. St. Laurent pointed the way 
round the vast obstacles which now obliterate the prospects 
of a wider settlement when he said that when he was satisfied 
that China was acting in accordance with the United Nations 
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Charter, then he would favour recognition. Sir Winston 
Churchill himself remarked, on Tuesday, that “all this could 
have been settled many months ago if the Chinese government 
had desired to bring these matters to a conclusion.” 
For the moment, that is all that should be said—in public. In 
private, the time has come for Britain and America not merely 
to agree to differ, but to reach agreement on their policy in 
the Far East. 
The United Nations is not bound to discuss anything but 


Korea at the forthcoming conference. But, if it is reasonable 


OT merely in the short history of the British Empire 

but in the long history of war there has never been 

‘ anything like the Commonwealth Division now serv- 
ing in Korea. We are today fairly well accustomed to staffs 
being organised on an international as well as an inter-service 
basis; and here and there, both in the last war and since, a 
reasonably high degree of teamwork has been achieved by 
these pyramids of multilingual brass. But conditions round 
the conference-table are seldom capable, even when the agenda 
are controversial, of leading to a situation in which many men 
may, and some certainly will, be killed or wounded; the ties 
of mutual respect and confidence which unite the disparate 
elements serving in the Commonwealth Division have emerged 
with credit from the acid test of battle. It would surely be the 
greatest pity to let the Division, so hopeful and so concrete a 
symbol of the possibilities of human co-operation under stress, 
fade gracefully away into the mists of legend. It must of course 
be largely disbanded when the United Nations finally with- 
draw from Korea; but might not one Commonwealth Brigade 
Group be kept in being? The problem of where to 
station it would present difficulties, since the further away from 
home a soldier is the more he costs his Government, so that 
wherever you put the Brigade Group somebody would get 
a raw deal. But I hope, all the same, that some effort will be 
made to preserve the nucleus of the first field formation 
mustered from the forces of five separate sovereign Powers. 


Exit, Pursued by a Bear 

I am indebted to the Shakespeare Newsletter, which is pub- 
lished in New York, for news of what promises to be an 
exceptionally interesting production of King Lear. The 
original play has been slightly adapted. The action takes place 
in a circus, and all the dramatis personae are female. Here 
is a verbatim summary of Act I: 

“ Queen Lear asks each of her daughters to perform and 
demands from each a speech proving their love to her. 
The circus is suddenly closed when Cordelia self-con- 
sciously withholds such external flattery. Then follows 
a scene of violence, and Queen Lear expels her youngest 
daughter from the circus, dividing her share of the circus 
between Goneril and Regan, who have animal acts. The 
sudden inheritance of power arouses an ambition 
within Regan and Goneril to completely overthrow their 
mother.” 

Bookings for the next three seasons, says the Newsletter, are 
being made. I trust that henceforth we shall hear no more 
of those rather obvious jokes about Hamlet on Ice. 


Such a Help 


Besides the statesmen and ecclesiastics whose constitutional 
duty it is to give her counsel, besides her husband and her mother 
to whom she can turn for it if she feels inclined, the Queen 
has acquired a steadily expanding corps of honorary advisers. 
The latest of these is Mr. Hannen Swaffer, who in the Daily 
Herald respectfully doubts whether she is doing the right thing 
by Prince Charles. The Prince, he feels, has now seen about 
as much as is good for him of cheering crowds: “Is it fair 
to him—or to the generation over which he will one day reign— 
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for it to demand proof of Communist China’s peaceful inten- 
tions before recognising China’s Communist government, it 
is just as reasonable that China should demand a settlement 
in Korea to be followed by recognition of its existence and of 
the problems, such as Formosa, created by its existence. In 
negotiation, the West cannot allow the one to be made the quid 
pro quo for the other. Korea must come first. But if they 
go to the conference table without being agreed on the logical 
consequences of success, they will be directly responsible for 
failure. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


to subject him to these repeated doses of mass emotion ? ” 
The article is illustrated by photographs of Prince Charles 
getting one of these doses—at rather extreme range, I thought— 
behind a closed upstairs window in Buckingham Palace. Mr. 
Swaffer thinks that the royal children should be “ kept in the 
background for a while.” I do not know how it would suit 
their mother if the royal children were rusticated to Sandring- 
ham at the height of the celebrations; but it would certainly 
suit the Swaffers of this town. “ WHERE,” they would almost 
instantly demand, “ARE THE ROYAL CHILDREN ?” 
“Ts it right” (they would enquire) “ that, at the very summit 
of our national rejoicing, this young Prince (who, it is widely 
rumoured, was not even consulted in the matter) should be 
denied all contact with the loyal crowds over whose children 
he will one day rule, and forbidden to behold the stirring, 
historic scenes on which thousands of working class toddlers 
are free to gaze their full? Surely, under our system of 
democratic monarchy . . .” : 
But I expect you can manage the rest by yourselves. 


Death in the Wind 

My keeper always looks a bit glum when there is a high 
wind at this time of year. A lot of wild pheasant chicks are 
now about the size of sparrows and able to fly for a short 
distance, and he believes that, when a brood is disturbed, takes 
off and becomes scattered, some of the chicks are never 
reunited with the mother because of the wind: not so much 
because it carries them further than they meant to go as because 
the noise it makes in the undergrowth around them prevents 
them from hearing their mother’s discreet clucking and her 
from hearing their benighted cheeps. I should think there 
is a good deal in this theory. 


The Old Workman 


It is seldom that we derive pleasure from the perusal of a 
bill. 1 accordingly feel justified in quoting from a statement 
of his account submitted by a retired estate carpenter to a 
lady for whom he does occasional odd jobs. About half the 
items relate to the cost of materials, e.g. 

““ Miss Sarah’s ‘ Boudoir’: Carved Secretaire. 

| small tin white undercoating paint 
_ » enamel A “i sa 
All those relating to services rendered read as follows: 
“ Bathroom cabinet renovation No expense. 
Repairs to stool (Queen Anne) No expense.” 
The account, made out in a graceful copperplate hand, ends 
with the following postscript: 

“Please accept this, as a free will offering for the 
Numerous Valuable Privileges you have (in Nobility) 
rendered to Me and Mine. Yours are Incalculable. Mine, 
a Humble Tribute. A desire to be usefully Productive at 
Leisure, so that your Interests, and my Pleasure, may be 
the Result. In this Happy Spirit 

I hope to remain at your Service, 
very Sincerely, H. J. W.” 
Although I suppose that he is technically a deviationist and 
a saboteur of working class interests, I suspect that the writer 
is rather a nice old man. STRIX. 
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Italian Election Circus 
By JENNY NICHOLSON Rome. 


TALY’S second general elections since the Mussolini- 

Hitler war, took place last Sunday and Monday in an 

atmosphere of religious solemnity. The result has sbeen 
that although De Gasperi’s Christian Democratic Party and his 
Republican, Liberal and Social Democrat allies have won a 
majority of 13 in the Senate, they lost (by 57,000 votes) the 
absolute majority they needed to profit by the new electoral 
law in the Chamber of Deputies. But there are 1,300,000 
voting papers challenged—mainly by the Communists—and the 
special Commission which has been set up to investigate them 
will report on their validity when the new Chamber meets for 
the first time on June 25th. This is likely to result in scenes 
even more violent than those which raged in the Chamber and 
the Senate during the passage of the new Electoral Law. And 
if the result turns out to be unhealthy, it was at least a healthy 
sign that the poll was the highest ever recorded under Western 
democracy. The election campaign during the past six weeks 
had all the nuisance-value of a thousand circuses, all the 
garish disfiguring posters, but none of the novelty. 

Eight thousand candidates of the fourteen parties for the 
590 seats in the Chamber of Deputies and the 237 in the Senate 
had spent the biggest campaign funds ever heard of in Italy. 
But not one of them announced a specific programme. The 
ringmasters cracked their whips without conviction, performing 
parrots repeated old party lines and the elephants cynically 
remembered having heard it all before. In Naples the clowning 
of the Monarchist leader, Commandante Achille Lauro, raised 
laughs and votes with his political tumbling which included the 
buying of some first-class footballers to give Naples a winning 
team and the distribution of free packets of spaghetti labelled 
“From your King.” The seemingly meaningless Monarchist 
slogan: “ Not restoration but recall ” disguised the Monarchist 
intention as a party quixotically to take part in a Republican 
government as soon as they were able. 

The neo-fascists, the Italian Social Movement (MSD), 
engaged the sympathies of large numbers of the crowd by show- 
ing off like a discredited but still game old dog who had learned 
one or two feeble new tricks. They might have been the only 
ones to have produced a specific programme—the “ Charter 
of Verona” (Mussolini’s document of national socialism plus), 
but they were paralysed by an unruly division in their ranks 
between the young revolutionaries—heirs of Mussolini’s social 
republic of Salo who support the charter, and those who are 
known as the “ nostalgics”—former office holders, mainly 
from the South, who favour the more benevolent aspects of 
fascism which Italy wore until her intervention in the Spanish 
Civil War. 

Balloons went up, fireworks went off, aeroplanes dropped 
leaflets, and the crowds trudged to the Piazzas in what seemed 
like a mood of impenetrable torpor to watch their candidates 
perform, The Communist supporters yelled obediently, while 
their leaders estimated proudly that after the millions of 
American dollars which had been poured into the country to 
defeat them, and after seven years of Western democracy they 
would still get a twenty-five per cent. vote, thus maintaining 
their position as the biggest Communist party in Europe. 
Nenni, head of the Socialists, never did anything more 
adventurous than unhitching his waggon from the Communist 
star, and proclaiming “ the Socialist alternative ” which meant 
that he was prepared to go into a coalition with De Gasperi 
if the centre party alliance (De Gasperi’s Christian Democrats, 
Liberals, Republicans, and Social Democrats) didn’t get their 
fifty per cent. plus. 

More than six months ago the four parties of the centre 
had calculated that they would win just over fifty per cent. of 
the votes in the elections for the Chamber. They estimated 
that the Communists and their Nenni Socialist allies would win 
thirty-five per cent. and that the extreme Right Wing (Neo- 
Fascists and Monarchists) would get the remaining fifteen per 
cent. De Gasperi, reasoning that such a result would make 
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Italy practically ungovernable (for the Left and Right Wj 
would not hesitate to combine against the Government) forced 
through Parliament a law which gives a bonus of two-thirds 
of the seats in the Chamber to the group of parties which wing 
more than fifty per cent. of the votes. The ferocious Left Win 
opposition to this law was unavailing in the Chamber. But & 
reduced the Senate to such pandemonium that the Gover. 
ment decided that its prestige could only be re-established 
re-election, so that the Italians have voted for both an y 

as well as a lower house. The centre parties, who could not 
hope to win their fifty per cent. plus unless the poll was high, 
prayed for fine election days. They were afraid that if the 
weather was bad their supporters, who are neither so well 
disciplined as the Left nor so full of emotional bravado as the 
Right, might be discouraged from voting. But the torpor of 
the crowds which politicians and observers had diagnosed ag 
apathy, proved to be sophistication. 

In Old Testament weather, ninety-three per cent. of the 
population struggled forth to vote. Under menacing skies, they 
phut-phutted to the polls on their motor-scooters. Farmers 
came with their families in rickety carts, prepared for a long 
wait by bringing their midday polenta in bowls. Workmeg 
converged on the booths with sacking round their shoulders 
against the hot heavy rain, their hats folded out of their 
favourite newspapers sogging on their heads. The sick were 
brought on stretchers and voted secretly behind a sheet which 
was held in front of them. People who had no economic prob 
lems and who could have persuaded themselves that it didn’t 
matter, drove to the polls through lightning forking earthward, 
Country people came in sheaves of three and four, crowded 
under the huge green family umbrella along the straight wet 
roads of the Po valley. The poverty-harried little people of 
Sardinia struggled to the polls through a freak tempest. A 
band of monks waded down a torrential river-bed from their 
distant monastery. Nuns hitch-hiked with difficulty, for in 
Italy it’s unlucky to give a lift to a person in black. Some- 
times the sullen Scirocco gained gale force, tearing the tiles off 
roofs, flattening the matured crops, blowing voters off their 
bicycles and dislocating communications. And still the people 
showed they were taking their elections seriously. As in the 
days of Herod, the roads were choked with travellers going 
to their place of registration, for there is no postal vote in 
Italy. Toscanini flew 4,000 miles to vote in Milan. 

It was an eloquent reproof to the politicians from a people 
who should have been given something better than stale and 
expensive circuses. 

It had not been enough for the Christian Democrats and 
their allies to have adopted the slogan “ Let facts speak for 
themselves,” which meant that they intended going on doing 
what they have been doing over the past seven years, only 
perhaps more so. Although De Gasperi has ruled the country 
during a difficult period of reconstruction, his record has shown 
him to be almost a stranger to his nation in his attachment 
to democracy, in his patience with his own party bosses, with 
his religious superiors and with the millions of Italians who do 
not understand democracy. His supporters had hoped to hear 
him promise a programme for the closing of the “ lire-gap”— 
the gaping void between the very rich and the’ very poor in 
Italy—for the reducing of the two million unemployed, for the 
introduction of fair taxation. But they were disappointed. 
All parties were on the defensive (except perhaps the MSI and 
the Monarchists, who are so young that they hadn’t much to 
lose). Because Italian nationalism is touchy and explosive, no 
candidate dared admit that he and his fellows were mere 
assistants and no ringmasters in the international arena 

It may have been the mysterious weather which gave the 
biblical quality to the election days—it may have had a sober- 
ing effect on normally high-spirited Italians. But in the polling 
stations it felt more than that. They had all the eerie hush of 
holy places where some rite was being performed. Approach- 
ing them one involuntarily dropped one’s voice. Outside there 
were soldiers in summer khaki uniforms with slung rifles alert 
serious, kindly. On the walls for all to read were huge copies 
of the Penal Code governing elections, and the poster showing 
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all the fourteen parties, their candidates and their symbols. 
Inside, the trestle table with the two voting boxes—one for 
the Chamber, one for the Senate—was like an altar. The 
President in his best Sunday suit and the Secretary and 
scrutators were like a priest and his servers. Voters were given 
their two papers—yellow for the Chamber, pale blue for the 
Senate—and they went into the booths to make their crosses 
as if they were entering a confessional. 

This atmosphere prevailed, according to observers, all over 
the country—from the ramshackle school-rooms of the south 
to the offices with glass doors in the industrialised northern 
towns, from the municipal chambers on the Capitol Hill in 
Rome to the converted farmstead in the Campagna where the 
hot wet weather had driven the flies in so that they were like 
black marmalade on the walls, plagueing the people involved 
in the voting, pursued even to the gloomy booths by screeching 
swallows. And in this atmosphere of a people taking their 
civic responsibilities seriously, the Communists and Catholics 
accusing each other of cheating struck a shrill and irreverent 
chord. The Communists had been preparing to declare the 
whole vote illegal if the centre parties got their 50 per cent. plus. 
They have charged dozens of Cardinals, Archbishops and 
Bishops with violation of the penal code provisions against 
undue pressuge on the electors. The Bishops (the regional 
organisers of Catholic Action—masters of 18,000 Civic 
Committees run on the Communist cell system and the back- 
bone of the Christian Democrat party’s organisation in Italy) 
had been outspoken. What the Vatican city newspaper, 
Osservatore Romano, implied, they announced clearly from 
their pulpits: “It is the religious duty of every Catholic to 
vote—and to vote Demo-Christian.” 

But when election days dawned everyone was studiously 
correct. No propaganda was allowed within 200 metres of 
the polling stations, so priests with Churches within the limits 
were careful to keep their sermons general. Communists, 
instructed by their cells to report any irregularities at the polls, 
enthusiastically produced many which were pubiished in Unita 
but when carefully investigated proved, though in each case 
with a basis of truth, to have been exaggerated into nonsense. 
The Catholics in Quotidiano were equally unreliable in their 
reports of irregularities. Watching the regular rhythm of the 
voting—the checking and cross-checking of lists with identity 
cards—it was impossible to see how anyone could cheat. But 
Communists in Sicily sprayed every nun and priest with paint 
as they went into the polling station just to be sure they couldn’t 
vote twice. 


Peron’s Purge 
By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


N mid-April the leaders of Argentina’s lavishly-financed 

army and of the powerful trade unions jointly delivered 

an ultimatum to President Perén: they announced that if 
he did not purge his government of corruption, they would be 
obliged to do so for him. Perén began by dismissing his own 
brother-in-law, who committed suicide on the following day. 
It was at once apparent that for the first time in Argentine 
history a president of the republic had set out to clean up his 
government from within. 

Favouritism and bribery are endemic in Buenos Aires, but 
they are not generally considered despicable. In Argentina 
(as a talented local writer, Scalabrini Ortiz, explained many 
years ago) corruption is simply a means of “ humanising ” 
the law. In colonial times the people of the Rio de la Plata 
—an optimistic, expansive and hospitable race—refused to 
tolerate the laws which metropolitan Spain imposed upon them. 
They adopted the attitude of Obedezco, pero no cumplo, “| 
obey but do not fulfil.” Restrictions on international commerce 
were by-passed; contraband trade flourished; and the evasion 
of the law became a local habit. Today, as formerly, the 
Argentines have little respect for legislation; and the modern 
bureaucratic machine would be intolerable if it could not be 
“humanised.” Let us suppose that the identity-card belonging 
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to a certain Sefior Rodriguez has expired. He resents all the 
formalities connected with application for a new card, all the 
queueing and delay. So he naturally appeals to his friend 
Fernandez, who is employed at Police Headquarters. It would 
be unpardonable that Fernandez should refuse to prepare this 
document for him privately; and it would-be uncomradely if 
he were to decline the invitation to an asado at Rodriguez’ 
quinta on the following Sunday. Similarly, if a Sefior Pérez 
has power to issue import licences, he is under a moral obliga- 
tion to grant a licence to his relative Dominguez and, of course, 
to accept the commission on the deal that has been reserved 
for him. Even the rules of Association Football are considered 
too rigid for human nature, and they have to be forgotten 
occasionally during an exciting game, so that there may be 
room for emotion. 

There has long been a popular saying in Argentina, that no 
government, no matter how corrupt it may be, can ruin the 
country, because the resources of the land are so vast. The 
period of greatest corruption was the last two years (1929-30) of 
the final presidency of the aged Hipélito Yrigoyen, when a para- 
sitic swarm of Radical politicians and hangers-on plundered the 
coffers of the Post Office, the State Railways, the Customs and 
the national lottery. At that time there were 3,500 unauthorised 
employees in the Customs, while one of the offices of the State 
Railways that has a budget for six was employing 300 persons. 
So, in September, 1930, in the traditional manner, the army 
marched into Buenos Aires to remove the president and clean 
up the Casa Rosada. Argentina survived, and the claim that 
no government could ever ruin the country was doubtless 
justified; but more recently, since the invention of State-trading, 
elaborate economic controls and exchange rates, and State- 
managed charity, much greater damage can be done by an 
unscrupulous administration. With the increase in State inter- 
vention and the phenomenal growth of the bureaucracy, the 
opportunities for corruption have multiplied, and nowadays, 
when corruption is practised at the centre, its effects are soon 
felt throughout the community. For example, import restric- 
tions, by creating shortages and black markets, encourage the 
payment of very substantial bribes for the coveted illegal 
licences, and the development of large-scale and very expensive 
contraband. The result is a rising cost of living. 

No one ever accused Yrigoyen of personaliy accepting 
bribes and favours: and even the enemies of the present régime 
do not suggest that President Peron has himself been involved 
in corruption. The charge is that he allowed his entourage to 
abuse his confidence. For example, it was an open secret that 
the late Juan Duarte—Peron’s brother-in-law and his private 
secretary—was responsible for the arrangement whereby the 
only automobiles legally allowed into the country were 
Mercedes-Benz, and that he received a handsome bonus on 
every vehicle of that make imported. It is apparent that Peron 
was surprised and scared when the army (previously purged of 
anti-Peronista officers) and the representatives of the favoured 
descamisados (who brought him to power in 1945) insisted 
that he must abolish corruption in high places and check the 
constant increase in the cost of living. 

The President soon decided who were his real enemies. With- 
out hesitation, he launched a vigorous campaign against all 
those who, by resorting to graft or profiteering, had contributed 
to the rise in retail prices, and all those, who by criticising the 
régime at home and abroad and by spreading rumours of 
dissension and disaster, had contributed to the atmosphere of 
apprehension. His declared enemies, therefore, were the corrupt 
officials in his own administration, the greedy industrialists, 
speculators and middlemen, the cattle-breeders who withheld 
their animals from the Buenos Aires market to sell them for 
better prices elsewhere, the “ Jockey Club” landowner class 
who wished for a return to the old order of things, the opposi- 
tion political parties, and United States journalists. Peron 
lost no time in attacking this formidable array of targets one 
by one. Many senior members of the government circle were 
sacked; business-men were arrested; cattle-breeders were 
threatened with expropriation; the Jockey Club went up in 
flames, and well-known figures in “society” (including the 
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democratically-minded writer and enlightened publisher, 
Sefiora Victoria Ocampo) were imprisoned; the headquarters 
of the Conservative, Radical, and Socialist parties were sacked, 
and the party leaders taken to Villa Devoto gaol; and for a 
while the United States news agencies in Buenos Aires were 
in fear of closure. For obvious reasons, all these actions and 
threats were popular among the working-class descamisados. 
Housewives were delighted to see prices in the food-shops 
falling spectacularly. 

President Perén, indeed, is once again playing the réle of 
agitator, intimidating the privileged and the prosperous, 
renewing his personal contact with the workers, from whom his 
movement has always derived its strength and élan. More- 
over, in the past two months he has given proof of his honesty 
by refusing to spare members of his own family and the 
favourites of his late wife. Not only did he remove Juan 
Duarte: he has also dismissed the Minister of Labour, Freyre, 
who was a man of his own choice, and another brother-in-law, 
Bertolini, who had a high post in the presidential secretariat. 
One of the Peréns’ closest friends, Colonel Domingo Mercante, 
has been expelled from the Peronista Party. And so, for the 
present at least, Juan D. Peron need have little fear that he will 
meet with the fate of previous presidents who, looking from 
the windows of the Casa Rosada, saw the army marching into 
the Plaza de Mayo to eject them and their corrupt associates. 

The mass of the Argentine people, like the now extinct 
gauchos of the wild wide plains, thrive on chaos, which is the 
essence of the new world to which they belong. Laws are 
repugnant to them, as they were to the lawless gauchos. The 
rich landowners are regarded as alierts, for they acquired their 
wealth by subservience to overseas markets; and their fortunes 
were largely placed abroad. The Argentines still admire 
physical prowess and force, and the brutal, reckless, open- 
handed cowboy is still their hero. The republic was born in 
revolution and was brought up through decades of civil war. 
Perén understands this, and, although he is the elected 
president of a great nation, he behaves as though he were an 
opposition leader, for he knows that his compatriots will more 
readily follow a revolutionary candillo than a constitutional 
ruler. 


Warships at Spithead 
By A NAVAL CORRESPONDENT 


HERE are few spectacles more satisfying to the great 

majority of Englishmen than a Review of Her Majesty’s 

Fleet in the historic anchorage at Spithead. Apart 
from pride in what many of us consider to be the finest Service 
in the world, it is reassuring to be able actually to look at a 
major part of the weapon which has served the nation well 
for many centuries in the exercise of British sea-power. And 
an occasion such as the Coronation Review gives a rare oppor- 
tunity for a kind of naval strategical stocktaking in the special 
economic and political circumstances of the moment. 

For the first time in its long history the Royal Navy in 
commission has sunk to third place, in matter of numbers, 
among the navies of the world, and the responsibility for an 
important part of the immemorial task of the Fleet has been 
entrusted to an international organisation in which Great 
Britain is a senior, but by no means the controlling, partner. 
This is a sobering thought, and might be an alarming one if 
considered in nineteenth-century terms, outside the context of 
the great changes in the balance of the world’s sea forces 
brought about by the Second World War, and disregarding 
certain important developments which are taking place in the 
sphere of naval weapons. Economically speaking, it is 
perhaps the inevitable consequence of a fundamental change 
in British strategical thinking, implicit in the decision to 
commit powerful military forces, in advance, to the Continent 
of Europe. 

It is an intriguing thought that there is only one major fleet 
in the world today which is not in some sort of formal alliance 
with the ships of the Royal Navy: it is the fleet of a Power which 
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is confined geographically, and restricted tactically, by the 
land-locked waters of the Baltic—the Royal Swedish Navy, 
The Japanese Navy, now re-established under American 
tutelage, can hardly become of significance for some years to 
come, while the nucleus of the future Kriegsmarine exists ag 
yet only on paper as a local force to be formed within the 
European Defence Community, a subject of much heartburning 
within the “ Blue Circle” of Hamburg and in the lobbies at 
Bonn. Apart from these three, only the Soviet Navy, with 
nine years of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty yet to run, must be 
considered seriously, and it is in a special position, both from 
the aspect of the immemorial Russian geographical and climatic 
disadvantages to which it is exposed, and due to the fact that 
Russia as yet possesses no capital ships—neither aircraft. 
carriers nor modern battleships. 

It is against this background that we should view the war- 
ships at Spithead. With the experience of Korea in mind, 
furthermore, it is evident that for some years to come the 
aircraft-carriers, battleships and cruisers of the Royal Navy will 
be more concerned with the provision of seaborne support by 
gunfire and carrier-borne aircraft for amphibious or purely 
military operations than with their traditional réle of seeking 
out and destroying the core of hostile sea-power—the enemy 
battle fleet, which does not at present exist. It is mainly for 
this reason that the attention of many will be turned more 
towards the smaller types of ship, where many of the new 
trends of thought of the Naval Staff can best be seen. The 
advent of submarines with a high underwater speed of over 
20 knots has radically aliered the staff requirements of the 
forces required to hunt and kill them, and the first Admiralty 
reaction to this threat can be seen in the converted “ R ™ class 
of fast A/S frigates, of which three will be in line E at the 
Review. It is probable that the same problem has had much 
to do with the design of the “Weapon” class of post-war 
destroyer, of which three, * Battleaxe,” ‘Crossbow’ and 
‘Scorpion’ will be present at Spithead. The appearance of 
these ships is almost as revolutionary as was that of the 
“ Nelson ” class battleships of twenty-five years ago. Their 
somewhat insect-like appearance is the logical outcome of a 
technique evolved in the hard school of the Westem 
Approaches, whereby submarines are killed by ahead-throwing 
weapons which have superseded the depth-charge throwers and 
traps of the past. Similar considerations have clearly influ- 
enced the design of the later “ Daring ” class ships, no longer 
styled “destroyers” and equivalent to the light cruisers of 
former days, with a complement of 300 and a mass of complex 
equipment, dedicated to the location and destruction of an 
underwater enemy, which supplements their powerful surface 
armament. 

The minesweepers at the Review reflect the harsh lessons of 
the war years and the anticipated pattern of the future. These 
ships are now sub-divided into three classes—Ocean, Coastal 
and Inshore. Ocean minesweepers have an alternative use as 
convoy escorts, an important consideration when the outline 
of the future is as dim as it is at present, but all three types 
must be prepared to sweep, not only “contact” mines of 
orthodox type but also to counter all the devilish refinements 
of the “ influence ” or non-contact mine produced by German 
technical ingenuity in the last war. Another notable advance 
in Meeting Our more conventional naval problems is the deve- 
lopment of the latest class of Fast Patrol Boat, the successor 
to the MTB and MGB, several of which will be on view, 
two of them being equipped with a new and revolutionary 
type of gas-turbine which gives a better performance than the 
orthodox types of engine previously in service. 

Apart from these individual developments, the Coronation 
Review of 1953 will differ from that of 1937 in three major 
respects. Firstly, there is a great increase in Commonwealth 
representation, which reflects the rapid development of the 
Dominion navies due to the war. The personnel strength of 
the Royal Canadian Navy alone is more than three times what 
it was in 1939. Secondly, the profusion of radio and radar 
aerials in all classes of ship illustrates the importance of elec- 
tronic equipment in modern sea-warfare. The Fleet has not 
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stood still since this truth was so brilliantly demonstrated at 
Matapan. And, finally, there is the great increase of anti- 
aircraft armament made vitally necessary by the experience 
of the war. 
There are other and more fundamental developments in the 
technique of sea-warfare which will not be seen at the Review, 
and which may well transform the Fleets and tactics of the 
future. It has been stated that atomic propulsion units for 
submarines are under development. Moreover, the adaptation 
of the guided missile for naval purposes may change the whole 
basis of the striking-power of future battlefleets, perhaps 
bringing the interim period of the aircraft-carrier, in its present 
form, to an end. All these matters must be considered in their 
relation to the basic tasks of the Royal Navy, the physical 
security of these islands and the preservation of our com- 
munications with overseas, and in the great concourse of war- 
ships now gathering at Spithead lies reassurance that for the 
jmmediate future these tasks can be fulfilled. , 


Health and the Hierarchy 


By BRIAN INGLIS Dublin, 


OR the second time in recent years a political contro- 

versy has sprung up here on the relationship of Church 

and State; and, once again, a Health Bill has been the 
cause of the trouble. The circumstances were curious. Health 
Legislation has given nothing but worry to Governments here 
since the war, but it was known that members of Mr. de 
Valera’s cabinet had met the Catholic Hierarchy to discuss the 
new proposals and it was assumed, when the Government went 
ahead with the Bill, that some agreement had been reached. 
The first indication that something was wrong came when the 
parliamentary Opposition, who had not been antagonistic to 
the Bill in its earlier stages, suddenly turned and rent it. The 
same week, certain Dublin newspapers received copies of a 
statement from the Hierarchy condemning the Bill as contrary 
to Catholic Social Teaching. The statement, however, was 
withdrawn before the newspapers went to press, and it has 
not since been published. 

The Opposition, who maintained that their attack on the 
Bill owed nothing to foreknowledge of the Hierarchy’s inten- 
tions, alleged that the document was withdrawn on the orders 
of the Government; but although no official pronouncement 
was made on the subject, it became known that the document 
was withdrawn by the Bishops themselves. Various explana- 
tions were put forward: that Mr. de Valera warned them he 
would treat publication as a casus belli; that he was able to 
show them their objections were unfounded; or that he gave 
way, promising to alter the measure according to their instruc- 
tions. To judge by the amendments to the Bill that have since 
appeared, the second of these theories came nearest to the 
truth. Various declarations of principle have been inserted 
in the Bill, designed to reassure the Church that no patient 
will be advised or treated contrary to his religious beliefs, and 
some minor technical changes have been made; but the Bill 
in general has been little changed. Mr. de Valera’s supporters 
have been able to boast that he made no sacrifice of principle— 
unlike the last Government, which abandoned Dr. Browne’s 
Mother and Child Scheme entirely, when the Hierarchy 
objected. 

That a second “ Browne affair” has been avoided seems to 
have been due primarily to the tact of Mr. de Valera himself. 
Many influential members of his party were ready for a show- 
down with the Hierarchy, and in the Opposition, too, there 
were elements who would have liked nothing better than to 
campaign against the Government’s materialist, socialist, and 
anti-Church policies, with the Hierarchy’s blessing. All the 
materials for a domestic crisis were there, but “ Dev” was 
firm, and the points at issue were settled without, apparently, 
any great difficulty. Still, the country cannot help wondering 
what would have happened if he had not been there—what 
will happen, in fact, when he retires. At present, there is 
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nobody else in Irish public life who could be relied upon to 
handle so delicate a situation. 

The fact is that the Irish have had little experience in such 
matters. The relations of Church and State for the last 
quarter of a century have been satisfactory—remarkably so, 
considering the circumstances. Well over 90 per cent. of the 
people of the Republic are Catholics: “ good ” Catholics, too, 
who would accept unhesitantly any pronouncement by the 
Bishops on whether a Bill is contrary to the Church’s Social 
Teaching, or to the Moral Law. Dr. Browne himself accepted 
their verdict, in his own case. But the Bishops have used 
their power sparingly. The explanation may be sought in the 
country’s history. Since the Penal Laws against the Church 
were removed, the Bishops have tended to be on the conserva- 
tive side in politics: they opposed the Young Irelanders, and 
the Fenians, and the Republicans. Although this attitude 
did not provoke any violent anti-clerical reaction, it encouraged 
a capacity among the Nationalists to differentiate between 
“the Bishops” and “the Church.” Mr. de Valera’s long 
spell of power helped to prolong this attitude: he and many 
of his party had once been excommunicated, and they con- 
sidered themselves none the worse Catholics for that. It 
remained a principle with them that if the Bishops wished 
to discuss the affairs of state, then the Bishops must call upon 
the Ministers concerned, and not vice-versa. In spite of the 
fact that the Government took many decisions that must have 
displeased the Hierarchy—in connection with non-intervention 
in the Spanish Civil War, for example, or with sanctions 
against Italy—the system worked; and Church and, State 
rubbed along together, contentedly enough, for many years. 

The first serious break came over the Browne affair, when 
the Bishops found that Mr. Costello’s Government was pre- 
pared to accept their decision as final. In this case, however, 
they could fairly argue that they were exercising a right— 
indeed, a duty—to communicate their views to the Government, 
and the fault, if any, lay with the Government for its subsequent 
mishandling of the business, which left an erroneous impres- 
sion that the Bishops had done something underhand. Last 
month, the Bishops—determined, perhaps, that the same 
mistake would not be made twice—decided to go straight to 
the Faithful, through the medium of the press. It looks as 
if they did not realise that to publish a condemnation of the 
Bill without first submitting it to the Government could only 
have been construed by the public as a declaration of war 
on the Government—particularly in view of the Opposition’s 
attacks. The country would promptly have divided into 
clerical and anti-clerical camps, the feud being the more bitter 
in that both would have shared the same Faith. 

The question now arises how such a situation can be avoided 
in future, when there may not be a de Valera to deal with 
it. The heaviest responsibility lies with the Bishops them- 
selves. Circumstances detached the Hierarchy from the main 
stream of the Irish national movement in the past; now that 
the hunger for independence has been allayed, they are 
naturally anxious to play a more important part in the shaping 
of the country’s political and social policies. Certain sections 
of the public will urge them not just to advise, but to direct. 
There are quite a few obsequious politicians who make piety 
their stock-in-trade: they are known contemptuously as “ the 
Pope’s Brass Band ” after the founders of their lay Order, who 
flourished for a while a century ago. And there are various 
neo-Fascist clericalist groups. Both have been more noisy than 
influential in the past; but the Bishops do not always find it 
easy to ignore the importunities of these embarrassing allies, 
especially when there is a common enemy to be attacked, 
socialism or materialism or bureaucracy, or whatever it may 
be. 

Yet if the Bishops allow themselves to become identified 
with any group or party—as they nearly did, unwittingly, last 
month—the other side would be forced into antagonism. The 
absence of anti-clericalism in Ireland today is not just a 
reflection of some racial or national characteristic: it is also the 
product of the satisfactory unwritten concordat which Church 
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and State have observed. Irritation when individual Bisho 
or priests have made ill-advised interventions in local affairs 
has already given some indication of how easily resentment 
against clericalism can spread. The old nationalist tradition 
is still strong, and its inheritors would have no more hesitation 
in defying a Hierarchy which they consider is acting against 
the nation’s interests, than did the Fenians and the Parnellites 
in the last century, and the Republicans thirty years ago. 


Shrewdom 
By SIR CARLETON ALLEN, Q.C. 


HE ignorance of town-dwellers about common British 

fauna, other than bipeds, is truly deplorable. I have 

better acquaintance (like Young Albert) with “lions and 
tigers and camels” than I have with badgers and weasels and 
stoats. I have gazed, at a discreet distance, on a python in 
its habitat, but I have never come face to face with an otter. 
And never in my life have I seen a shrew, and I doubt whether 
many of my readers have done so, either. Had I not recently 
chanced on a photograph of this creature in an illustrated 
paper, I should have been hard put to it to say whether it 
was bird, beast or insect. 

However, I have done a little research and I am now in 
a position to inform the unlearned that a shrew is a kind of 
long-nosed mouse with a taste for lepidoptera rather than 
cheese, and afflicted with B.O. Whether it frequents houses, 
or is to be found only in woods and fields, I am not informed, 
but I am sure that it has never visited any house of mine, 
or I should have heard of it. An ordinary mouse can create 
quite enough upheaval in the best-regulated family; a spear- 
snouted mouse with a notoriously nasty temper would produce 
much the same effect as a sabre-toothed tiger. 

This proverbial ill-temper of the shrew is confirmed by my 
encyclopaedia, which describes the sorex araneus as “ pug- 
nacious and very voracious.” Other creatures, like the wasp 
and the wild-cat, also have a reputation for irritability, but 
they do not usually attack unless provoked or alarmed. The 
shrew needs no provocation to be shrewish. It is just born 
bad, with a grudge against the world. That, at least, is the 
impression which I gather from Shakespeare, my chief authority 
on natural as well as national history. 

From Shakespeare we may also learn another interesting 
characteristic of the shrew which has escaped the zoologists. 
It is the unisexual mammal. Nobody ever heard of a 
male shrew. Conversely, while lion-tamers are, I believe, of 
both sexes, shrew-tamers are of one only, said by poets to be 
the less deadly. Unlike other animal trainers, they do not 
tame by kindness and reward, but by methods which no person 
of refinement can approve. I have always thought Petruchio 
a coarse-grained fellow, and I cannot imagine what Katharine 
saw in him. But women are notoriously peculiar in this 
respect. It is well known that the wife with the black eye 
always stands up for the eye-blacker, and according to one 
school of film and fiction no man is a hero to his beloved 
until he has slapped her face or thrown her into a pond. I 
am evidently not masculine enough to understand or admire 
this technique. Frankly, I should expect reprisals—an eye 
(black) for an eye and a tooth (broken) for a tooth—and I 
am not sure that I should know how to deal with them. At 
all events, I think that a black eye or a loose tooth would 
have been quite good for Petruchio. 

I dwell on these aspects of shrewdom because they play 
an important part in our modern matrimonial law, and serve 
to illustrate the advance of civilisation. The Katharine of our 
times, far from succumbing to Petruchio’s irresistible way of 
making love, would go to her solicitor, who would advise her 
that, after an appropriate interval, she would have a water- 
tight case for divorce on the ground of persistent cruelty. She 
would, for example, be able to show that her husband 
deliberately starved her; that his injurious acts were consciously 
“aimed at” her, to cause her pain; that, in the alternative, 
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if they were not so consciously aimed (i.c., if that was jug 
the way he naturally behaved), nevertheless he must be deemed 
to have intended the natural consequences of his acts; and 
that inasmuch as she was extremely hungry—a “y 
voracious ” shrew, in fact—and saw no prospect of a square 
meal, her health was injured, or, in the alternative, that she 
went in reasonable apprehension of such injury. No doctor 
worth his National Health registration would hesitate tg 
certify to that effect. She might even allege that the cele. 
brated cave-manly “ Kiss me, Kate ” was another aggravation 
in the nature of “ excessive demands,” after all he had done 
to her. Things have moved far since Shakespeare’s day, and 
those who are foolish or unfortunate enough to marry shrews 
will be well-advised to avoid Elizabethan methods. 

All this, however, does not mean that the latter-day 
Petruchio has no rights and remedies on his side. He, too, 
has a good case for persistent cruelty. Katharine was up- 
doubtedly a nagger, and, with the utmost charity, it is impos- 
sible to regard her as an efficient or dutiful housewife. Naggers 
have engaged much attention in the courts of recent years, 
and an unruly tongue is, or may be, a dissolver of marriage, 
As we have seen, naggers, being shrews, are of one sex only, 
but occasionally there have been dark hints from the Bench 
that, contrary to the order of nature, husbands may some- 
times nag wives. Even chronic sulks and long moody silences 
on the part of a temperamental husband have been sufficient 
to release a spouse from his sombre company. Marriage 
certainly becomes a difficult affair when either talking too 
much or talking too little may amount to persistent cruelty, 

When one asks: What is cruelty, and what makes it per- 
sistent, there is no answer. The courts find it impossible to 
commit themselves to definitions, and this policy of caution 
has been adopted by the House of Lords in a recent leading 
case of cruelty-by-nagging. We know that the ill-treatment must 
be such as to cause actual or apprehended injury to health, 
but since the health may be either physical or mental or 
nervous or “emotional,” there is never much difficulty in 
proving that it has suffered in some way. Then the unkindness 
must be so “grave and weighty” (the law loves these 
tautologies !) as to show an intention to break up the marriage; 
but, since the intention may be inferred from the kind of 
conduct, that too is not a very difficult matter of proof. Judges 
have tried to confine marital cruelty to that which is 
“ injurious,” “ wilful,” “ unjustifiable,” “* inexcusable,” but all 
the House of Lords has to say about that is that you cannot 
apply any of these adjectives until you have considered them 
“in the light of the whole history of the marriage.” 

And that is the dreary, sordid and well-nigh impossible 
task which our courts are trying to discharge day after day. 
Harsh words, unjust accusations, suspicions, losses of temper, 
slaps and punches and missiles, naggings and sulkings—in 
short, lack of all patience and forbearance on both sides— 
these are responsible for a large proportion of our 30,000 
annual divorces, to take no account of the vast number of 
separations granted by magistrates on the same grounds. And 
yet we wonder that there are so many broken homes and s0 
many potential young criminals as the fruit of them. 

Once upon a time there was a summary remedy for 4 
“common scold”—the ducking (or, more correctly, the 
cucking) stool, or trebucket. It must have been a sharp 
penalty in winter weather, and Lord Chief Justice Holt, a 
humane man, is reported to have said in one old case that 
“it was better ducking in a Trinity than in a Michaelmas 
Term.” (I do not know whether the maxim has been adopted 
at Oxford and Cambridge.) A shrew was never exactly the 
same species as a scold, because a scold had to be 
“common ”—a nagger not of one but of all—in short, a 
common nuisance. Nevertheless, I suggest that a little legal 
ingenuity might easily interpret shrewdom as a common 
nuisance (as it undoubtedly is at present), and that it would 
be a great improvement in our matrimonial law if the trebucket, 
which I think has never been actually abolished, could be 
revived—for both sexes. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


MUSIC 


Gloriana. (Royal Opera House.)»——A Garland for the Queen. 
(Royal Festival Hall.) 
Ar Covent Garden, Britten’s Gloriana has still, at the time of going 
to press, been held incommunicado to the weeklies. Monday’s 
broadcast, however, and the vocal score provide grounds at least 
for a preliminary judgement. This, I take it, is not meant to be a 
closely-woven drama in which the musical delineation and develop- 
ment of character are the chief interests. : It is a festival piece, such 
as eighteenth-century composers wrote for royal weddings—part 
geant, part ballet, part cantata—an occasional work which should 
not be judged by the standards applicable to opera in general, where 
the music and the drama are their own masters. My impression is that 
Britten has understood this and fulfilled his commission with brilliant 
success. The subject was not in itself promising, for neither Elizabeth 
nor Essex makes a very attractive figure and the relationship between 
the ageing Virgin Queen and her youthful, ambitious captain and 
courtier—half-maternal and half-erotic—is in itself hardly a 
subject for glorification. It is in the scenes of court festivities, the 
masque offered to Elizabeth on her visit to Norwich and the crowd 
scenes that Britten’s music seems most successful—simple and 
forthright yet extraordinarily poetic, full of a sense of the occasion 
yet never derogating from a high musical standard. Excelling as he 
does in the expression of tortured or thwarted emotions and in scenes 
of nervous tension or outbreak, he has presented isolated moments 
in the lives of both Elizabeth and Essex with great power, though 
he has not attempted to present their characters as a whole or ‘* in 
the round.’’ In a warmer, more evenly flowing emotional scene— 
that between the lovers Mountjoy and Lady Rich—there seemed to 
be an element lacking, that sense of ordinary human life continuing 
all the time against the background of intrigue and personal enmities. 
If William Plomer, the librettist, designed this scene as a moment of 
contrast, Britten’s music hardly follows that intention. The second 
scene of the last act, on the other hand, gives the atmosphere of the 
crowd in the streets with extraordinary vividness and the Blind 
Ballad-Singer’s music, like Essex’s lute-songs, belongs to the most 
effective in the piece. 

It will be easier to speak of the performance after seeing it in the 
opera house. Joan Cross’s Elizabeth seemed dignified and dramatic- 
ally moving. She spoke the lines in the last scene, where Elizabeth 
is haunted by spectres, with great dignity and feeling ; but a fuller- 
bodied and larger voice would have been more effective. Peter 
Pears, frankly miscast as Essex, did his best to give a robust, heroic 
ring to a voice whose natural character is anything but that. So 
much for first impressions. I shall hope to say something more 
next week, when more nearly acquainted with Gloriana in the flesh. 

~ - - * 





Tue Garland for the Queen commissioned by the Arts Council and 
performed at the Festival Hall on June Ist was a happy idea—the 
free collaboration of ten of our leading composers in a set of un- 
accompanied choral pieces, with the general theme of the Coronation 
as the only connecting link. The results were extraordinarily differ- 
ent in mood, treatment and scale but the standard was almost 
uniformly high ; and it was cheering to see that the greatly increased 
interest in instrumental music among our composers has not meant 
any neglect of a musical form in which this country has traditionally 
excelled. In these ten pieces there was something to suit very nearly 
every taste. Many of the composers set poems specially written for 
the occasion and the collaboration between composer and poet was 
generally happy—Bliss with Henry Reed, Tippett with Christopher 
Fry, Howells with Walter de la Mare, and Rubbra with Christopher 
Hassall were particularly successful partnerships. It was interesting, 
too, that the better texts seemed to have inspired the better music in 
every case; and the one major disappointment of the set—Bax’s 
** What is it like to be young and fair ? ’’—was a setting of some 
abysmally commonplace verses. 

Each composer very properly gave of his most personal, individual 
music, so that the pieces were often like miniature self-portraits. 
Those whose natural predilection is for vocal music were naturally 
at an advantage and, on any showing, the contributions of Tippett, 
Howells and Rubbra were quite outstanding for the richness of their 
texture and invention and the ease they showed in the handling of a 
medium in which both the commonplace and the over-elaborate are 
equally to be shunned. Tippett, like Bliss and Berkeley, wrote a 
decorative piece with plenty of rhythmic interest and florid ornament. 
Howells and Rubbra were more serious in their approach; and 
Rubbra, with his poet, even had the happy idea of alluding to the 
disquiets and anxieties of the day and finding in the Coronation a 


source of inspiration and hope—an element of contrast which other 
composers for the most part denied themselves. 

Vaughan Williams’s contribution, ‘* Silence and Music,’’ though 
distinguished in itself, was most unsuitable in mood, John Ireland’s 
** The Hills ’’ was a simple and charming old-fashioned part-song, 
with no particular relevance to the occasion. Finzi’s setting of a 
topical piece by Edmund Blunden was a charming essay in a rather 
tame siyle. Rawsthorne set a poem by Louis MacNeice, with a 
recurring refrain from the Pervigilium Veneris, which seemed an odd 
choice but proved a pretty piece, though not typical of the composer. 
All in all, it was a most enjoyable and distinguished offering to the 
Queen on the eve of her Coronation, and the singing of the Golden 
Age Singers was well worthy of the occasion. MARTIN COOPER, 


BALLET 
Homage to the Queen. (Royal Opera House.) 


I SUPPOSE it was too much to hope that, besides Benjamin Britten’s 
opera, Gloriana, we might also have had a full-length ballet from 
Frederick Ashton to celebrate the great occasion of the Coronation. 
As it is we, and he, have had to be content with a far more modest 
balletic offering in Homage to the Queen, which, although not on a 
scale worthy of its purpose, fails neither in spirit nor in the general 
quality of its conception. 

The ballet, in the form of a Masque based on the four Elements, 
opens appropriately with a stately procession of the Queens of the 
Earth, the Waters, Fire and the Air, each with ‘her consort and 
attendants. After this introduction, each little Court holds the stage 
in turn, until finally all reassemble and pay ** Homage to the Queen ”’ 
in an Apotheosis which conjures up visions of both Elizabeth Tudor 
and the young Queen Elizabeth II. 

Frederick Ashton is at his best in his arrangements for the second 
and fourth groups, namely the Elements of Water and Air. Violetta 
Elvin, John Hart and their corps-de-ballet perform beautifully 
suggestive movements, evocative of the rise and fall of waves and of 
the abstract quality of flowing waters. Margot Fonteyn, clear and 
crisp as a spring breeze, is whirled about in space by Michael Somes 
in a pas-de-deux which is, paradoxically, at the same time, gentle 
and exciting. Both Fonteyn and Elvin are excellently suited to their 
roles. Earth, whose characteristic symbolism is the most difficult 
to define, emerges as the weakest part of the ballet, as Nadia Nerina, 
its Queen, is the least mature of the four premiéres danseuses. Fire 
is only partly successful. The pas-de-quatre and the brilliant solo by 
Alexander Grant vividly recall darting, serpent-like tongues of flame 
with all their implied cruelty and relentlessness ; but despite Beryl 
Grey’s fine execution of her extremely difficult enchainements, hers 
is, at the best, an unrewarding part. This dancer is in great danger of 
being typed, obviously on account of her striking performances in 
Checkmate and Donald of the Burthens. There is a tendency to 
exploit the brilliant and brittle qualities she can so readily assume, 
and to neglect the great lyrical feeling which is her more natural 
form of expression. 

All in all, Ashton’s is a gay and dignified tribute to our young 
Queen, and he has been well supported by his composer, Malcolm 
Arnold, and his designer, Oliver Messel. LILLIAN Browse, 


THEATRE 


The Taming of the Shrew. By William Shakespeare. 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford.) 


Few people can be enthusiastic over the Shrew as a play. However, 
like Much Ado, it has two famous acting parts and it gives scope to a 
producer. George Devine uses this scope to the full and by doing 
so turns a boring play into a spectacle which is never less than 
delightful to the eye and, at moments, magical. He makes brilliant 
use of the idiom developed in the days when he, Glen Byam Shaw 
and Michel St. Denis were responsible for the Old Vic and which 
goes back to the Compagnie des Quinze and the London Theatre 
Studio. Not only is this Commedia dell’ Arte treatment ideally 
suited to this romping play within a play but Devine manages to 
give what is little more than a rather brutal farce a lyrical overtone. 
Vivienne Kernot’s settings and costumes are quite exceptionally 
beautiful. There is a richness and solidity about the décor which 
is a relief after the flimsiness of so many modern stage sets which 
made the actors appear so much more substantial than the walls 
against which they lean. The lighting is admirable; so mellow 
that at times, with the subdued colour harmonies of the dresses, one 
seems to be looking at a living Giorgione. At the end, when the 
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| a comic triumph. 


| this Kate hardly changed her key after two sleepless nights. 


| Saying or hearing. 
| Britton, the real Lucentio, acted so admirably with his face that one 
| was aware of all his feelings and reactions even when he was neither 
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bright figures fade like a dream and Sly wakes from his fuddled 
dream, there is a moment of pure magic. 

As a play, the Shrew only comes to life when Katharina and 
Petruchio are on the scene. The afnount of life generated by this 
pair is electrifying and refreshing. Marius Goring’s Petruchio js 
He is bold and sparkling, lively without being 
fidgety and full of humorous charm. Yvonne Mitchell looks like a 
lovely wild Italian gipsy and plays with such fire that one almost 
believes her to be a real girl of uncontrollable passions. | say 
** almost ’’ because a real girl would surely have shown more 
nervous exhaustion after Petruchio’s quite authentic torturing, and 
But, i 
the last act, battered and gay, she was delicious and, in the final 
speech where the tamed falcon coos like a dove, extraordinarily 
moving. The tension engendered by this pair, the way they suggest 
profound attraction underlying surface quarrelling makes one think 
how admirable they might be as Beatrice and Benedick. 

Nearly all the other parts were well played except, to my mind, 
the sham Lucentio, whose constant facial contortions were not only 
irritating to watch but seemed to bear no relation to what he was 
This was all the more evident because Tony 


speaking nor being spoken to. Two special commendations should 
go to Michael Warre’s Christopher Sly, which he and the producer 


| had built up into a considerable part by excellent mime, and to 
| Mary Watson's demure minx of a Bianca. 


ANTONIA WHITE. 


ART 
THE wave of Coronation exhibitions, though not yet spent, has begun 
to lose its force. For a few days more visitors to the Victoria and 
Albert may enjoy the flower arrangements made possible by Dutch 
generosity ; at the Arts Council Gallery the collection of photo- 
graphs of the royal tombs in Westminster Abbey is doubly impres- 
sive, by reason not only of the unaccustomed sense of proximity to 
the Gothic, Italianate and Elizabethan originals, but also the quality 
of Mr. Kenett’s photographs themselves ; at the New Burlington 
Gallery the Council’s exhibition of pictures illustrating ‘* British 
Life ’’ between the reigns of the two Elizabeths includes some 
admirable surprises. This is a friendly, unpretentious collection of 
more than mere sociological interest. 

Friendly, intimate and relaxed too are the Gainsboroughs at the 
Tate, collected by Professor Waterhouse to give, not a full-dress 
picture of the society portraitist, but glimpses of the ‘‘ unbuttoned 
Englishman who stayed at home, of his rural pleasures, and of his 
dreams.’’ Portraits there are here, of course, from the Fitzwilliam’s 
shrewd, pixilated, little old Mrs. Kirby, painted before 1750, to the 
lovely, almost Renoir-like Three Elder Daughters of George lil, 
painted four years before the artist’s death, and not publicly shown 
since 1870. Here too that magnificent waterfall of warm ivory-grey 
we call The White Lady, some infinitely touching children headed by 
one of the painter’s daughters, and, above all, several of those so- 
English ‘* no-nonsense °’ characters at which Gainsborough excz=lled, 
like the brewer Sir Benjamin Truman and the Quaker Mark Beau- 
froy. But the real Gainsborough show§ his heart most clearly not 
in the society portrait or the sentimental ** fancy pieces ”’ of later 
years, but in those youthful pastorals of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Andrews, John Plampin, perhaps the Duke of Bedford’s Woodcutter 
and Milkmaid. The curious tension between the Andrews’ figures 
and their setting, the dreamlike quality of the tonality, allied to the 
simple, unforced observation and that utmost delicacy of handling 
which never deserted Gainsborough, make this perhaps the most 
poetic of all his productions. 

At the Hanover Gallery William Scott shows 15 recent paintings. 
They are unlikely to please all those who admired his still-life and 
figure compositions of the immediate post-war years. Though 
Scott himself does not regard his work as abstract, nevertheless the 
imprint of the image upon the canvas has so simplified and so 
flattened itself that it frequently fails to communicate itself to the 
spectator as an object seen, even after a considerable effort of will on 
his or her part. There remains—just exactly what always formed the 
real subject-matter of Scott’s painting: a grave equipoise of very 
simply painted areas of colour in subtly related semitones, but in a 
stronger mould. Vestiges of pots and pans remain ; above all, the 
rhomboid table on its four attentuated vertical supports, which 
finds an echo even in such a composition as Slagheap Landscape, 
where the green and black ellipse of the mountains is ** supported ”” 
on black paths running directly into the picture. Black, white, 
ochre and a range of crimsons and vermilions dominate the show, 
mostly applied with the knife and that controlled, masculine vigour 
that character es all that Scott touches, The effect is exciting and 
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even imposing; I am not sure how long it would stand up to 
prolonged contemplation. 

Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanco are showing works by 
Derain, Viaminck and, much less known though perhaps undeservedly 
so, Souverbie. The once prickly innovations have been worn smooth 
by the years, so that most of these paintings now have an air of 
pleasing furniture pictures. To all three, life has presented a series 
of concrete facts as material for a game of skill. Derain’s range is 
the greatest, but most interest attaches to Souverbie’s decorative 
nudes conceived in the manner of Braque’s mid-’twenties style—ess 
opulently baroque in rhythm but very pretty. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


CINEMA 


The Beggar's Opera. (Rialto.) The Captain's Paradise. (Plaza.) 
Single-Handed. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 


BEING a classic, The Beggar’s Opera, however it is treated, is bound to 
promote controversy, its advocates, defending the memories of their 
youth like tigers their cubs, being swift to denounce the smallest 
change. Severely censured for never having read Pickwick Papers, 
it appals me to have to admit that I have never seen The Beggar's 
Opera either, though I am able, if pressed, to sing in my lilting 
contralto nearly all its tuneful airs. To my untutored but also un- 
cluttered mind Mr. Peter Brook’s production seems an uneven piece 
of work, sometimes realistic, sometimes artificial, at times stirring, 
at others dull. In his handling of crowd scenes he is superb, but his 
moods are uncertain and his speeds variable, a confusing mixture 
of satire and musical comedy, the blame for which, no doubt, can 
be shared with John Gay. Sir Laurence Olivier’s Macheath is a 
trifle too thoughtful for a swaggering amorous highwayman, too 
solemn for a carefree deceiver ; but his charm is overwhelming. 
It was a mistake perhaps to match his voice with those of professional 
singers—the Misses Dorothy Tutin, Daphne Anderson and Athene 
Seyler’s larynxes are intermittently loaned to opera stars—and yet 
on its own it is a pleasant light baritone, giving no cause for concern 
as to whether it will reach the high notes ; a comfortable drawing- 
room voice of endearing quality. And what lovely songs there are 
to sweeten the squalor and bawdiness: fresh as primroses on a 
dunghill, though such an epithet is exaggerated for the light-hearted 
depravities of Gay’s London. In sum, three films in one ; boisterous 
colourful, enchanting musical, untidy disappointing. 
~ ~ 7 * 

The Captain’s Paradise is a bit disappointing too, although with 
Miss Celia Johnson, Mr. Alec Guinness, Miss Yvonne de Carlo 
and Mr. Charles Goldner as its stars there is enough lambency to 
keep the shadows at bay. The idea is a funny one, that of a man 
finding heaven on earth by having a domesticated wife in one port 
and an exotic one in another, slippers and cocoa in Gibraltar, cham- 
pagne and kisses in Kalik, an idea substantiated, of course, by many 
a sailor before now but not quite so successfully as by a suave Mr. 
Guinness. The heaven is made infernal by the eventual reluctance 
of the two women to continue in their rdles, Miss de Carlo acquiring 
a fervent desire to settle down and cook and Miss Johnson an equally 
fervent one to dance the samba. This samba, by the way, is executed 
by our leading tragic actress with such glorious abandon and such 
unexpected talent the ranks can scarce forbear to cheer. Certainly 
Miss Johnson relishes a comedy part and is wonderfully good and 
delightful in it, yet even she cannot distract one from seeing all the 
jumps ahead, from anticipating the situations long before they take 
place. Though there are some nice touches, both visual and from 
the pen of Mr. Nicholas Phipps, this film is not, | feel, nearly as 
amusing as it could be. 

om * . - 

Single-Handed is a film built, with excrescences and ramifications, 
on the basis of Mr. C. S. Forester’s great novel Brown on Resolution, 
the record of how one young sailor, a British prisoner in a German 
battleship which has taken shelter in a land-locked bay to make 
repairs, delays the ship for eighteen hours by escaping to the hills 
and potting off the enemy crew one by one with a rifle. Directed by 
Mr. Roy Boulting, this picture, after strolling somewhat lethargically 
through a romance between Miss Wendy Hiller and Mr. Michael 
Rennie, becomes extremely good, exciting, and indeed inspiring. 
The brave youth whose impudence in taking on the * Essen ° by him- 
self must capture every heart, is played by Mr. Jeffrey Hunter, 
imported to represent that vitally necessary Canadian hero without 
whom America finds British films unacceptable. He acts a foolproof 
part very adequately but nevertheless looks and sounds incongruous 
among his shipmates. Still, nothing can alter the excellence of all 
the active portions of this film, this David and Goliath story told 
with simplicity and with a reverence for valour far outweighing 
Patriotism. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 
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Not for 
women! 





BOUT WOMEN and the reading of news- 
A papers, there still remain traces of 
Victorianism. The male assumes that papers 
such as the Manchester Guardian are for the 
masculine mind; for the feminine mind some- 
thing ‘lighter’ is often prescribed. 

Women, no doubt, can and do make up their 
own minds. This advertisement seeks merely 
to take their side. If husband or father takes 
pleasure in the good reporting, good thinking, 
good writing in the Manchester Guardian, then 
wife or daughter takes no less pleasure. 

Let no male, therefore, appropriate the 
Manchester Guardian to his sole use, and 
allot a ‘popular’ paper to his womenfolk. 
The Manchester Guardian has something of a 
mission in life—to tell the truth, to guard the 
humanities, to ignore the base or trivial. These 
aspirations are equally important to women. 
See to it, Sir, that the women in your house- 
hold share with you the deep satisfaction of 


being a Manchester Guardian reader. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your 
Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to : 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 171 
Report by Mervyn Horder 


The usual prizes were offered for the stage directions and the first 
four speeches from Act One of a newly discovered play by any one 
of the following: Oscar Wilde, Bernard Shaw, John Galsworthy, 
Sir James Barrie, J. M. Synge. 


Wilde died in 1900, Barrie in 1937, Galsworthy in 1933, Synge in 
1909 and Shaw in 1950; so that of these only Shaw could possibly 
have produced a ** newly discovered *’ play dealing with the persons 
and scenes of our post-war world. In sifting the high-standard 
entry for this competition I had to disqualify all those who wrote as 
if their author was still alive—Galsworthy heroines darning the 
socks, and so on; I really intended both the manner and the matter 
to be those of the original. It was a pity to have to say good-bye on 
that account to some excellent entries by R. Kennard Davis, from 
which, however, I must certainly quote the following, which has 
just the right set-piece scintillation for Wilde : 

** Modern Art, my dear Florian, is a Mystery ; that is to say, a 
conspiracy of the incompetent against the inquisitive. But who are 
so inquisitive as women ? Baffle them, and they will go all lengths, 
even to the altar, to discover one’s secret. And if there is no secret, 
one’s position is simply impregnable. As an artist, one merely has 
to avoid the slightest suggestion of Nature, and one simply cannot 
be found out. That has always been Woman's game, and only the 
Artist can beat her at it.”’ 

Wilde, indeed, tempted more competitors than any of the others, 
but an isolated squib or two is not enough ; and may I remind com- 
petitors that Wilde habitually gave his principal characters topo- 
graphical surnames after the places where he had spent his holidays ? 

For the rest Frances Collingwood had a good title for her Gals- 
worthy, Frailties ; D. L. L. Clarke for his Shaw, A Citizen in Search 
of a State; N. Hodgson playfully used reformed spelling for his 
Shaw ; Evan Jack produced the best of the Wildes ; and I was duly 
chilled to the marrow by the screams, the crazy laughter and the 
roaring of the wind in A. Davis's Synge. | find it difficult to choose 
among the best of the four non-Wildean playwrights, but perhaps 
Miss J. O. McBryde (Barrie), with her characteristic stage directions, 
deserves the first prize of £2, with £1 each to Mrs. M. E. Fossey 
(Synge), A. M. Sayers (Shaw) and John Lothian (Galsworthy). 
As space is limited, I have picked the first two as the most enter- 
taining for quotation. 

PRIZES 
(J. O. McBrype) 
THE BIRTHDAY by Sir J. M. Barrie 

It is nearly eight o'clock on a May morning and the sun is shining 
into the breakfast-room at The Willows with special brightness, it seems, 
to greet this particular day. Nannie (pink and plump and all that she 
should be) is putting cutlery into place again on an already-laid table, 
singing quietly the while, *‘ The Water of Tyne.*’ There are several 
little brown-paper parcels on the table and these too she re-arranges 
more than once, smiling to herself when she is at last satisfied. Then she 
sits down R. with her back to the audience (for she is not concerned with 
them) and looks out across the verandah and into the garden, which is 
long and, as we look with her, lures us with its morning magic of green 
and gold across the smooth lawn, past the laburnum by the bird bath 
(where a small blue bird—happy augury ?—perches momentarily, if we 
could but see it) into a wildness of beeches and bluebells. The tulips.in 
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the nearest bed stretch up and lean to the sun ; the pansy-faces in 

bowl on the table look expectant as if they are waiting for a surprise. 

but they are never really surprised at anything. The verandah, empty 
’ 


waits. 

Now the door opens and Fiona comes in. She is slender and dark 
and twenty-one today. Perhaps this is why she is thoughtful and pre 
occupied and does not at once see Nannie. 


NANNIE (getting up) ** Happy birthday, my dear. A lovely day for your 
twenty-first. I’ve been here to wish you well on all your birthdays, 
ever since the first of all, and you like a little bird then—and now 
this day has come. 

Fiona: Oh, Nannie, thank you. I’m glad you're here. Am 1 first 

down ? I had such a strange dream, so very real ; I feel as though 
it’s happening still. I wish it weren’t. 

NANNIE (faking her hands as if to steady her walking—as once she used 
to): Come now, you must be gay today, not sad. Mr. Gerard will 
be here before long, I'll be bound and you must be ready for him, 

Fiona (slowly, remembering): 1 seemed to be outside somewhere and 
there were big patches of sun and shade under trees ; there was a 
little girl who wanted me to go with her—and I wanted to in a 
and yet I didn’t. The odd thing was, I knew her but I couldn't 
think who she was. I was struggling to remember for such a long 
time and then suddenly I saw it—she was myself. There was some 
thing awfully important that I had to ask her too, but just as I wag 
going to speak, she disappeared. Oh, well... I suppose. ... 

(She gives herself a little shake, leaves Nannie and walks on to the 
verandah, stands looking out for a moment. Looking over her shoulder, 
we are aware of a small shadow—a child’s—wandering among the trees 
at the foot of the garden. She has seen it too and now moves out and 
across the lawn with arms out and eyes fixed like a sleep-walker. 

A young man appears by the verandah, confident, eager (as we have 
perhaps guessed, he has a ring in his pocket). He seems to call to Fiona 
but no sound is heard, and she continues to drift away from him, towards 
the wood.) 

(M. E. Fossey) 
J. M. Synge 
Characters : 
Wipow O’Brapy. 
Jim FLAHERTY, a young Farmer. 
Dan O' Net, a Herd. 
Pec O’Brapy, a fine-looking girl with golden hair. 

A cottage kitchen with a couple of stools ; on the table a bow! anda 
knife. A pot boils on the turf fire, and there is a sack of potatoes by the 
open door. The Widow O’Brady and Flaherty are standing by the 
window. Dan lays more peat on the fire. 

Wipow O’Brapy (turning from the window): Let you not be making a 
mock of me, the way you’d have me destroyed. Isn’t it a grand thing 
to see a young girl walking the road, and she after marrying witha 
tall, handsome fellow the like of you ? 

Jim Franerty (/ooking out): It’s a fine walk she has, God help me, and 
the grand swing of the hips would put me in mind of yourself, and 
you the envy of all the women in Ballinasloe. (He looks round satis. 
fied) It’s the white skin she has surely, and yellow hair the like of 
gorse, the way when she'd be speaking you'd hear birds singing at 
the rising of the sun. 

Dan O’Nett (with derision): Let you remember then, Jim Flaherty, 
the way it will be with age creeping on you, and she coming to meet 
you on the road you’d say it was an old ewe, and it lame, and its face 
rising out of the mist. It’s no pleasure you'll have then listenimg 
to her voice, the way it will screech the like of a gate, and it hanging 
heavy with rust. 

Pec O’Brapy (coming in through the door and looking about her scorn- 
fully): Let you be easy, all of you, and I after hearing your blather- 
ing. Is it yourself would get a wife, Dan O'Neil and you witha 
tongue the lash would drive wild horses from here to County Mayo, 
God forgive you. I’m thinking it’s you would have your wife to 
ride the old donkey, and it with the mange the like of the scruff of 
the hill the chickens do be scratching. And so it’s yourself, Jim 
Flaherty, would have me wed with you, that has the coaxing voice 
and the laziest slouching feet between here and the rim of the world ? 
Let you not be thinking of me, for I don’t mind you at all. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 174 
Set by Allan M. Laing 


In his book, The English Language, recently re-issued, Professor 
Ernest Weekley remarks that ** it is quite possible, with a little it 
genuity, to give an account of a day’s happenings without using any 
other verb than * to get.’’’ Competitors are asked to prove the 
Professor right by submitting accounts subject to this limitation. 
Prizes will be awarded for the most natural and entertaining paragraphs 
of not more than 150 words, fact or fiction. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.I, in envelopes marked ‘* Competition,”’ and must be received 
not later than June 24th. Results will be printed in the Spec/ator 
of July 3rd. 
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Olley! Olley! Olley! 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


OU come by Jesus Lane, across Midsummer Common, 

and thence at last to the tow path. You walk down Long 

Reach, between Ditton Meadows and Chesterton Fields, 

st Grassy, past the Plough, almost to Baitsbite Lock; and, 

slow and soundless, moving with you, is the Cam—a poet’s 

river lit with poetic names. Here, while a breeze wrinkles the 

river’s face or sways the grave willows on the bank, inspiration 
flies to you on the chirrupings of birds. 

Last week, however, when I stood on the banks of the Cam 
for the first time, I was looking not for inspiration but for races. 
It was May Week, and I sought not poets but oarsmen, who 
are, substantially, different. 

In my time at Oxford the University was divided into 
aesthetes, who wore purple trousers and whispered sonnets 
through a megaphone, and hearties, who came down to break- 
fast in the morning, slapped one on the back and said: 
“Marvellous !” These twain seldom met; and though, when 
I had seen the bow oar of my last year’s Varsity boat walk 
through a Quad with his arms full of roses, the distinction 
between the two seemed slightly blurred, I still expected a 
quarter of a century later, on Isis or on Cam, to see more hair 
on chest than I would see on head, to watch muscle rather than 
to hear melody, to catch the sounds not of poesy but of 
imprecation. So, last week, as I waited for crews to stalk their 
starting posts, I put aesthetics from my mind. I thought, not 
of Midsummer Common but of the Gasworks, not of Ditton 
Meadows but of the Gut and the Ditch, not of the chirruping 
birds but of trains rumbling in the distance and of jets whining 
high. This, however, was misguided and unavailing. 

Have you watched a good racing eight when it is in its stride ? 

I watched Cambridge’s Head of the River, Lady Margaret IL. 
Their stride is slow. It is majestic. It is-powerful. Their boat 
skimming the unbroken water was an expression of symmetrical, 
rhythmical grace that would have stirred any poet. In Division 
Il, I saw a race which would have stirred the angels, for three 
boats fought each other almost the full length of the course. 
Even before Grassy, Sidney Sussex (always supposing that 
amid these alien colours I have got the right one) was within 
a few feet of Magdalene and Trinity Hall II was within a few 
feet of Sidney Sussex. They came up Plough Reach with the 
coach of Sidney Sussex firing his gun to tell his crew that they 
were within striking distance of Magdalene and the coach of 
Trinity Hall If ringing a dinner bell to tell his crew that they 
were within a canvas of Sidney Sussex II, while a rout of 
supporters, racing on foot or on bicycle, shouted, blew whistles 
Or sounded horns for no other purpose than to express their 
excitement and enthusiasm. At the bend by Ditton the Sidney 
Sussex cox struck at the stern of Magdalene; but the Magdalene 
cox, sensing rather than seeing the danger behind him, waggled 
his rudder and the little waves caused by this “ washing off” 
were just sufficient momentarily to upset the pursuer’s rhythm so 
that thé strike fell short. Meanwhile, the Trinity Hall II coach 
was letting off every cartridge he had and, at the sound, his 
cox turned his bow inwards. But the Sidney Sussex cox, 
defending where seconds before he had been attacking, altered 
his rudder at the last swish of time and saw the Trinity Hall 
bobble dart harmlessly to his far side. So they raced, striking 
and countering the strike, out of Plough Reach and up Long 
Reach as far as our eyes could see. There was ecstasy in the 
excitement of this struggle, and wonder at the beauty of the 
coxswain’s art; and there was gentle peacefulness as the boats 
passed from view, as the uproar receded and as the Cam sank 
again into eddyless silence. 

That afternoon the poor Cam was seldom left undisturbed. 
If it was not boats racing upstream to the finishing posts, it 
was boats slipping downstream to their starting posts; but here 
again, there was so much more than mere muscle. Have you 


f 


heard a cox give orders to his crew—the long drawn “ Paddle,” 
the sing-song “Easy oars”—and felt the water first echo, 
then elongate, the words? The intonation is mellow and 
musical. So, too, is the cox’s grave acknowledgment of salutes 
from the bank as his boat passes to the starting post. “ Oley | 
Olley ! Olley !” shouts a supporter, using a word which may 
have come from allez or even from Olé, but which I have never 
heard anywhere else. “ Thank you, sir,” says the little cox in 
a deep voice. “Good luck, Clare !” calls a girl. “Thank you, 
Ma’am,” replies the cox touching his cap. It is so formal, 
so dignified, so in keeping with the Cam. 

But, I said to myself, I know of one place at any rate where 
I shall find hearties behaving as I expect them to behave. 
111 boats were competing in the Mays. They were sorted into 
seven Divisions. The best boats were in Division I, the next 
best in Division II and so on until Division VII, where you find 
the sort of boat I might have rowed in twenty-five years ago. 
In the lower Divisions there are “ Gentlemen’s ” boats, i.e. boats 
with crews who have not had time to train because of examina- 
tions or who .have not trained because training is too 
professional. 

In these lower divisions, too, there are Rugger boats 
with crews who play Rugby Football in winter and, in summer, 
take to the river, merely to sweat out the beer they have been 
drinking since the season ended. Last week one such boat was 
bumped before it got under weigh. When the starting gun 
cracked, this crew’s only response was to shake their heads 
wearily. They had spent the two previous nights sleeping out 
in the Mall watching Coronation celebrations and their 
subsequent reactions were rather slow. Not even “Olley ! 
Olley ! Olley !” could stir them. But not all these untutored 
crews are jokes. 

King’s VI were the 106th crew on the river. They 
had been the 107th but, on the previous day, they had made 
a bump within the first minute—the longest time, I am told, 
that they had ever rowed. After that, they rested on the bank, 
then paddled home wearing in their bows the traditional sprig 
of victory torn from the towpath hedge. On Thursday, with 
only the suggestion of a stop at the ever-open Plough, they 
proceeded boisterously downstream in search of a new victim. 
At the gun, they were off in a scurry of water. Unfortunately the 
boat in front was also a quick starter and quickly caught 
the boat in front of it. Thereat both victor and victim drew to 


the side, leaving the fairway clear for King’s VI. This was 
terrible. King’s VI now had to face the full course—something 


they had never attempted before—for the nearest boat to them 
had started some 190 yards in front and only an experienced, 
almost superhuman, crew could hope to catch it. But King’s 
VI were desperate, so, amid frenzied cries of “ Olley ! Olley 1” 
from the bank, and other words from their cox, they transformed 
the outraged Cam into a whirlpool. Believe it or not, they 
made their overbump. 

It was only later I learned that King’s VI were not hearties 
after all. They were members of the College’s play-reading 
society, a bunch of aesthetes, in fact, who in my day would 
have ventured on the river only in punts. 

Olley ! Olley ! Olley ! 


The Spectator, June ith, 1853 


ALTHOUgH Paris is the scene of great excitement on the Turkish ques- 
tion, and the journals are full of criticisms on the events passing at 
Constantinople, we have no definite news .. . . The Emperor and the 
Empress went to the Hippodrome on Tuesday, to witness a balloon 
ascent and an attempt at flying by M. Letur. A mishap occurred: 
the balloon went up; M. Letur disengaged himself and trusted to his 
wings and his parachute; but neither acted, and he came to the ground 
with fearful speed: he was not killed, however 


How gloriously times change ! 
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LETTERS TO 


Autonomy for Government Departments ? 


Sir,—In his review published in the issue of May 29th of Sir Walford 
Selby’s book Diplomatic Twilight, Sir Charles Webster seems to me to 
have overlooked the vital fact that the late Mr. Neville Chamberlain's 
use of Sir Horace Wilson as principal adviser on foreign affairs came 
as the culmination of a process which had begun with the issue of 
the Treasury Minute of 1919, whereby the Permanent Under-Secretary 
to the Treasury was given the designation of official Head of the 
Civil Service. 

What Sir Walford has written can, of course, be taken as a personal 
attack upon the holder of that designation, though I for one read 
into it a criticism of a system rather than of named individuals 
No one will deny that Sir Warren Fisher was one of the most out- 
standing figures that the Civil Service has ever produced, but it is 
important to recall that so long as Sir Austen Chamberlain was at the 
Foreign Office, very little usurpation by Sir Warren of powers normally 
and only exercised by the Foreign Secretary and the Permanent Under- 
Secretary of the Foreign Office was permitted. With Sir Austen's 
departure from the Foreign Office, however, Sir Warren’s power over 
that Department considerably increased, perhaps because the subse- 
quent Foreign Secretaries were not fully aware of the enormous 
power that the right to recommend automatically gave over appoint- 
ments in that Department 

Sir James Grigg in his book Prejudice and Judgment has shown 
that it was not until well into the 1930's that Sir Warren Fisher under- 
went a “sea-change™ so far as rearmament was concerned. From 
what I have seen of public service, it would not be very surprising if 
those who owed their promotion to Sir Warren's recommendations 
had registered a similar change about the same time. All who served 
in the Regular Forces at that time will remember how long after the 
rise of Hitler “ the ten year rule" remained in force. 

To my mind, one of the most serious defects in our present 
machinery of Government that comes to light in Sir Walford’s book 
ts the enormous reliance which members of the Cabinet have to place 
upon the permanent officials responsible for selecting from the 
despatches coming in from our representatives abroad those items 
which are of such importance that they demand immediate attention 
at the highest level. Those selections must largely depend upon the 
policy which the responsible official deems it his duty to follow, and 
on Austria alone Sir Walford’s book makes it quite clear that the 
policy which some officials of the Foreign Office were pursuing was 
very different to that which Sir Walford had himself been instructed 
to pursue in Vienna. 

We may therefore be doubly thankful that Mr. Eden was able to 
carry out the long-recommended and long-resisted reforms of 1944 
whereby the Foreign Office was made separate from the home Civil 
Service. It is, however, disturbing to realise that the system which 
those reforms rectified could still be operated with disastrous effect 
over the Defence Departments, if the powers which that system gives 
were again to be exercised in other fields, as they sometimes were in 
Foreign Affairs—Yours faithfully, H. LeccE-BourRKE. 


House of Commons, S.W.1 
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THE EDITOR 


Word Blindness in the Army 


Sir,—I am afraid that I have not yet examined the results of the 
R.A.E.C.’s survey of the standard of literacy among National Service. 
men, but I must contest certain of Dr. Raybould’s conclusions, 

Should bilingualism be a factor causing backwardness, one would 
expect to find it among other bilingual areas of the British Isles, such 
as the Western Isles. But I suspect that Dr. Raybould will discover 
that the parts of Scotland where illiteracy is greatest are the south- 
western coal-fields and Fife, with Glasgow as a runner-up. It has been 
my lot during the past three years to spend some time in a trilingual 
area; whilst it is seldom that a child learns to read and write more 
than one of the tongues concerned, I have not found that the degree 
of illiteracy there is as high as in our own country. What bilingualism 
does demand is an enlightened education programme, so arranged that 
the child is not compelled to begin learning in an entirely foreign 
medium. Otherwise the less intelligent do suffer a serious jnitial 
setback, which is only slowly conquered. But many governments 
other than our own have long since abandoned a policy based on 
national feelings of superiority as far as education is concerned, and 
bilingualism has proved no bar to literacy. One need only cite Finland, 
Czechoslovakia and Switzerland. 

What seems to me to be the most important factor in the incidence 
of illiteracy is the attitude of the child’s parents towards education; and 
in this country (but not in many others) this is all too often correlated 
with social divisions. Thus the children of university professors, or 
successful stockbrokers, or even of humbler schoolmasters unable to 
afford public-school fees, whilst often without a potentially greater 
intelligence, are seldom illiterate. Our solution to the growing problem 
is clearly to educate parents to permit their children to be educated — 
Yours faithfully, IAN WHITAKER. 

Department of Prehistoric Archaeology, University of Edinburgh. 


The Lone Prairee 


Sir,—* The Lone Prairee” appears to have evoked blizzards in the 
brains of your correspondents, Messrs. Desmond E. Henn and David 
Mitchell, which might be allowed to blow themselves out were it not 
for the penultimate sentence in Mr. Mitchell's letter. Your corres- 
pondent unfortunately associates “the majority of his fellow country- 
men in Britain ” with his distorted views and derogatory remarks. May 
1 repudiate this unwarranted presumption. 

Few men are so foolish as voluntarily to remain in a community 
they detest. By their very presence here the majority of Canadians in 
Britain affirm their respect and affection for this nation. May I com- 
mend to both Mr. Henn and Mr. Mitchell that philosophy so amiably 
expressed by Mr. Bairnsfather in his cartoon “ The Better ‘Ole.” Like 
Mr. Mitchell | came to England from Western Canada as a scholar 
enjoying the beneficence of a renowned British charity, and was privi- 
leged to enjoy the hospitality of an English University. With him I 
deplore the jaundiced outlook of the unsuccessful immigrant. That 
disgruntled attitude, I assure him, is not an English trait. Rather is 
it an aberration characteristic of unhappy exiles no matter whence they 
come or where they stay. It is not entirely unknown among Canadian 
students at English Universities. 

May | offer a word of advice to an unhappy fellow-countryman. 
If Oxford cannot cure your malaise, Mr. Mitchell, and if it has per- 
sisted through the gaiety and camaraderie of Coronation London, then 
try an English pub in any English village. Stand your rounds with the 
locals. Join in their conversation without indulging in egoistical 
boasting and after a few pints you will be cured unless you are incor- 
rigible. In either case your hosts won't let you down. Sir, 1 apologise 
for this intrusion into your columns and thank you for your hospitality. 
Yours faithfully, J. F. LEHMANN. 

10 Sandmartin Lane, Stockton-on-Tees 

(formerly of Edmonton, Alberta). 


Sir,—It is understandable that Mr. David Mitchell’s national pride 
should be hurt by Mr. Henn’s article (May 22nd), but since he admits 
the accuracy of what is there said he would have been wiser to keep 
silent. He urges that “it is high time the English started to look to 
their Dominion of the North.” Surely Mr. Henn’s articles on Canada 
are intended to encourage just that. They may be too plain-spoken 
for some tastes, but we shall neyer understand our friends’ points of 
view if we do not know their weaknesses as well as their strength. If 
Mr. Mitchell thinks there is another side to the picture by all means 
let him give it, but he will not improve matters by mere abuse. 
Accusing us of being unfriendly, he implies that Canadians are the 
reverse. So they are, of course, but one would never think it from 
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his own remarks. Mr. Henn may be “an English flower which has 
wilted on the Canadian plain,” but it does not seem that even prairie 
flowers flourish in every soil—not at any rate on the Oxford clay. 

| challenge Mr. Mitchell’s assertion that the majority of Canadians 
in this country feel little affection for its people. The large number 
of his fellow-countrymen who come over here of their own free will 


the js jn itself sufficient proof of the contrary. It is a pity Mr. Mitchell 
ee js not “robust ” enough to put up with criticisms no worse than those 
he himself makes of a “ quaint and unfriendly land” where he is, after 

>uld all, under no obligation to remain.—Yours faithfully, 
uch ° ARTHUR E. B. OweEN. 
a 2? Fellows Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

uth- 
een Six,—In your issue of June Sth the Canadian Rhodes Scholar, David 
gual Mitchell, states that the majority of his countrymen feel little affection 
lore for this country. I trust he has done the necessary interviewing without 
gree which this point cannot be sustained. Anyway, I'm a Canadian settled 
lism in England, and Mr. Mitchell can count me out. I love the dear 
that old country, and am driven to the conclusion that the Canadians who 
cign marched in the Coronation carried in their hearts an emotion akin 
itial to mine-—Yours faithfully, PauL MAHER. 
ents 149 Fox Lane, Palmer's Green, N13. 

on 

= Politics in the Bathroom 

Sjr,—In his reference to the marginal five per cent. of houses in Britain 

nce without piped water, your correspondent, Mr. Gordon Nicholson, may 
and not be aware that the householders concerned are not always eager to 
ited exchange their private free wells for a supply involving the payment 
or of a water rate. In a part of Gloucestershire in which I lived some 
to time ago there are twenty-eight parishes which have had water mains 
iter accessible for half a century. Yet a recent census has shown that only 
em half the houses are connected to them. The tributary service-line from 


._— water main to house is as much the owner's responsibility as the 

. domestic network pipe. The most all-pervasive Welfare State could 

hardly afford to bring nationalised water—at a cost of something like 

£2,000 a mile—to every doorstep.—Yours faithfully, PAUL SHERIDAN. 
140 Warwick Way, S.W.1. 


- Myths and Matriarchs 





not Sirn—Mr. Graves wrote in The White Goddess: “1 could not. . . have 

es- answered a single question in the Hanes Taliesin puzzle .. . if 1 had 

ry- not known most of the answers beforehand by poetic intuition. Really, 

lay all that I needed to do was to verify them textually,”"—a principle All kinds of periodicals—magazines and newspapers the world 
which he has applied to all his research. As a result he is not tempted o A ; 

ity to enquire too closely into the antecedents of ancient evidence or over—have produced special issues to mark this great event which 

” modern theories which agree with his own beliefs. brought so much new inspiration to so many millions as they 

m- Mr. Graves is precise about Scylla’s characteristics; she was a mixture 

nly of dog and cuttle-fish, who had numerous love-affairs and was a pondered over it in pictures and the printed word, or recaptured 

ke manifestation: of Thetis. Now the cuttle-fish is seldom more than a its great moments through the radio. To make this 

lar foot across; so presumably Mr. Graves is confusing it with the Giant : 

vi- Squid. But even among ancient authors, quot capita, tot sententiae. possible, reel after reel of specialised paper went roaring 

I Homer credits her with twelve feet and six necks (a squid has ten feet a ; , Bo : 

iat only); Aeschylus refers to her as a bitch and a two-headed serpent; through the printing presses; for picture papers in all their 

is Virgil mentions several Scyllae. Palaephatus explained her as a wonderful colour, for newspapers too. Reel after reel of specialised 

ey pirate ship, Heracleitus and St. Jerome as a courtesan who robbed he , 

an her guests. The cephalopod theory only seems to date back to Lenz’s papers — gravure printings and newsprint—to the mass 
Zoologie der alten Griechen und Rémer. Etymologically Mr. Graves production of which the Reed Paper Group contributes its great 

in, presumably derives her name from the verb skyllein (to molest or } ; : 

I tear); but Boisacq, in the latest edition of his Dictionnaire Etymologique output capacity and its unique technical resources. 

en de la Langue Grecque, pp. 879-80, makes no allusion to this theory 

he at all. In company with Homer, he connects it with scylax, a whelp, . . 

al and various Sanskrit words to do with barking or howling. To state Pioneers in modern paper technology 


Ir this unsupported etymology as a fact is at least dubious. But even if 
s¢ Scylla were a cuttle-fish (or squid), does this mean that every represen- 
y. tation of a cuttle-fish in Crete or Brittany (if they are cuttle-fisheg) 
leads us back to her? Miss Levy refers to Carnac in The Gate of 
Horn, but she does not equate the megalith figures she treats of with 

a $ 


cuttle-fish (pp. 142-4), but with the Mother Goddess. Yet even this is 





not certain: cf. Péquart and Le Rouzic, Corpus des signes gravés des VV, ° 
le monuments mégalithiques du Morbihan, plates 88ff. &p ra 
ts As we have not yet deciphered the Cretan scripts, Minos, Glaucus, P 
p and Poseidon can hardly be proved royal Cretan titles on the strength Head Office: 103 Piccadilly London W.1 
0 of late mythographers’ evidence. The Scylla who betrayed Megara to 
la Minos has nothing to do with our Scylla; the Poseidon story is only ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
n vouched for by Ovid and a Tzetzes scholium on Lycophron; and THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LYD ° EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LID 
of Glaucus the sea-god originated from Anthedon in Boeotia. Mr. Graves THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER 00. LTD ° MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD+ 
if is possibly confusing him with the son of Minos treated by Aeschylus | srookeaTs INpUsTRIES LID ° THB NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
1S in a lost tragedy. There is no evidence that Thetis was connected REED FLONG LTD ° HYGIENB rns en nd nage BRITAIN) LTD . 
:. with Scylla, or metamorphosed into a cuttle-fish, The sources are =o Se ee a >, cee Saees canes 80D 
e Apollodorus and Pausanias (who mention “a beast”), and a scholium 








n to Pindar, Nem.3.60, quoting a fragment of Sophocles, where the 
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Protean lion, dragon, fire and water are cited. lolcus is not in Crete 
but Thessaly; and Thetis herself was a predominantly Thessalian 
goddess 

With regard to Calypso, there are other things she could conceal 
besides the dead. The habitation of islands is not restricted to death- 
goddesses. “Awful goddess of mortal speech” is a mistranslation. 
A Homeric scholium states that Calypso did not have uncanny 
qualities like Circe; not only Woodhouse and myself, but Wilamowitz 
regard her as poetic fiction. It is noteworthy that she had no cult, 
and was bound to obey the Olympians. Ogygia has no etymological 
connection with Oceanus or Ogenos (not Ogen)—see Boisacq pp. 
1,079-80,—nor clethra, an alder, with any putative correlative (? lathra) 
denoting concealment; nor Vron (Old Slavonic or Polish), Bran (early 
Irish), and Cronos (pre-Greek) with each other. Cypress, poplar, and 
alder are usual trees in the Mediterranean; owls and falcons are not 
uncommon. Corone is not a “sea-crow”™ but a shearwater; parsley 
was used to crown victors in the Games as well as at funerals; and ion 
does not mean iris but violet. The Thesprotia legend (only found in 
Proclus’ late epitome of Eugammon’s Telegony, Kinkel p.57) makes 
no reference to banishment, nor to a period of seven years; and there 
are several alternative versions of the story. I look forward to Mr. 
Graves’ encyclopedia of Greek myths and pseudo-myths with the 
liveliest interest. 

Lastly, I did not refer to either Sir James Frazer or Miss Harrison 
as imaginative cranks; | did not use the word crank at all. I merely 
pointed out that these two authors opened the way for such people. 
Nor do I consider primitive matriarchies fantastic, but only scholars 
who use them as a universal key to the “ primitive” mind.—Yours 
faithfully, PETER GREEN. 


15 Trinity Street, Cambridge. 


Mistaking a Murderer 


Sir,—In your issue of June Sth, Mr. Dingle Foot, reviewing “ The Law 
of Libel and Slander” by Oswald S. Hickson and P. F. Carter, writes: 
“As long as the English tongue is spoken such names as Palmer, 
Crippen, Rouse and Haig will never perish. .. . . ” | agree that the name 
Haig will long be remembered but with gratitude and pleasure for 
reasons quite otherwise than suggested by Mr. Foot, linking it as he 
does with the names of notorious murderers. Possibly he intended to 
write Haigh and it is unfortunate he did not do so, particularly when 
reviewing a book on the Law of Libel !—Yours faithfully, J. PF. Hac. 
10 Myrtlefield Park, Belfast. 


Holmes, Sweet Holmes 


Sir.—The skit on William Gillette’s Sherlock Holmes was Sheerluck 

Jones and not Picklock Holes. \ have the programme in front of me 

—Terry’s Theatre, October, 1901.—Yours faithfully, 
STANLEY C. BOYLE 


34 Penistone Road, Streatham, S.W.16 


Theodore Cooke Taylor 


Sir,—I have been commissioned to write the life of the late Mr. 
Theodore Cooke Taylor who died in October last at the age of 102. 
He was one of the pioneers of profit-sharing in his company of J. T. 
& J. Taylor Ltd., woollen manufacturers, Batley, Yorks, Liberal Member 
of Parliament for Radcliffe-cum-Farnworth (Lancs.), from 1900 to 1918, 
and one of the leaders of the victorious campaign against the Indian 
opium trade with China. Mr. Taylor's widow and his executors are 
rendering much assistance by placing his papers, including his long 
fragment of autobiography, at my disposal, but I should be grateful if 
you would permit me to appeal for further help from others w ho may 
have letters or documents throwing light on his career. Any such 
information will be carefully preserved, copied, and returned as speedily 
as possible.—Yours faithfully, GeorGe A. GREENWOOD. 


32 Gordon Mansions, Torrington Place, WC. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


“SNAIL, snail, put out your horns and I'll give you bread and butter 
the morn,” I was taught to recite to the “ black snail” when | 
encountered it on the road as a child—generally on a Sunday evenin 
in summer as I walked back from what used to be known in that oa 
of the world as “a preaching.” When the horns of the snail cam 
out, he was happy and it was supposed to be a good omen. | an 
always a little astonished that the thing happened after one or two 
repetitions of the line. To find snails on the road was said to be a Sign 
of rain, but whether it was or not 1 could never be sure. On reflection 
I think that a change in atmosphere may attract a snail from the hedge- 
bottom, but like many other old weather signs, the fact that rain 
followed may have been chance or coincidence. Last week a gardener 
assured me that we are to have a wet summer because he has found 
three wasp nests under cover of a roof. All I can say was that | 
have waited in vain for the hard winters that are forecast every year 
when someone sees a fine tree of holly berries. | am sure there are 
as many wasp nests along the hedgeside as in any other normal year 
although I too have found one under cover. "a 


JUNE 12, 


Hungry Jackdaws 

Every so often from the hole up in the cliff I could hear the clamour 
of the jackdaw family, and I discovered that the hungry brood com- 
plained or appealed whenever a jackdaw planed over or flew across 
that particular bend in the cliff. The parents knew I was down below 
although I was well concealed by an elderberry and a hawthorn that 
had their heads together. When the hen jackdaw came with food, 
she flew quickly down the cliff face, over the top of a stunted tree and 
was in the nest before I could follow her progress. As soon as she 
alighted the clamour began in earnest. Before she left there was silence 
and I could imagine the greedy youngsters bolting their food. Her 
departure was even more rapid and unexpected. Down below we 
have a line of peas coming up and no time to stand guard over them 
all day. Between daws and jays the peas will suffer unless something 
is done. Now I wish that the boy who climbed the cliff a few weeks 
ago had been allowed to rob the nest, for it seems that someone will 
have to become a scarecrow. 


Ramshackle 

While packing up my fishing things I watched the occupants of a 
battered van that was parked in a gateway. They were an unkempt 
collection of the tinker or cadger kind. One of the rear doors of the 
ancient van hung open. I could see one of the occupants sitting on 
the floor comforting a baby, and two small boys who sat eating out 
of a paper bag. There was a heap of rags and bones or some such 
rubbish up behind the driver's seat. After a while the engine of the 
van began to splutter and backfire and the shaky structure moved 
out on to the road, nervously and with many a lurch and shudder. 
They were off, but no, the flapping door was causing anxiety. The 
van stopped; the driver got down and came to the back. He tried 
to shut the door, but door and frame had ~no common point of 
agreement and I smiled when he suddenly wrenched the door from its 
hinges and sent it sailing over the hedge. This done, he climbed 
back into the van and off they went again. The girl with the baby in 
her arms did not smile at all. There seemed to have been nothing 
extraordinary in her parent's behaviour as far as she was concerned. 


Building the Dam 

“I was there,” said old B., “ when the dam was built. Only a lad 
at the time, I was, but I got up before five o’clock an’ climbed up the 
mountain, eatin’ my breakfast as | went. More than an hour it took, 
an’ you didn’t get no pay for walkin’ to work! We built a little 
railway up there, pulled the engines up the mountain with ropes an’ 
set them on their rails. You can still see some of the old track up 
there if you go. We made the place ring with the noise of picks an’ 
hammers, winches an’ donkey engines. We mixed concrete an’ poured 
the walls. You seen nothin’ like it. In our lunchtime we used to lark 
about or lie in the sun tellin’ stories. We used to fish in the lake and 
once the old boat we was in sunk. None of us could swim, but we 
got out. You could walk a long way on the bottom, see? We worked 
in wet clothes that day or we'd have lost our pay. It was the best 
fun I ever had when I was a /ad.” 


Lawn Care 


My grass—conscience prevents my calling it lawn—is in a desperate 
state through neglect of dandelions, daisies and moss. Since lawn 
sand, which would deal with the weeds, would have a bad effect on 
the mossy areas which are sour, I must use one of the hormone 
stimulants on the weeds and a solution of permanganate of potash on 
the moss. At the moment my fear is that having eliminated weeds 
and moss I may find more “ desert” area than grass, in which case I 
might try a sowing of camomile next spring. IAN NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Restless Egotism 


Lilia: The Life of George Sand. By André Maurois. Translated 

by Gerard Hopkins. (Cape. 25s.) 
Anpré MaurRo!s’s biography of George Sand contains a consider- 
able amount of new material in the form of hitherto unpublished 
letters. The book has already been acclaimed by many critics and 
js certain to be popular, particularly amongst those who enjoy 
reading accounts of ** true’’ or ‘* real’’ love affairs. Of these 
George Sand had a considerable number, and it is with these that the 
greater part of M. Maurois’s book is concerned. There are also 
excellent and vivid accounts of George Sand’s ancestry and early 
upbringing, of her not very profound religious and sociological 
jdeas and of her declining years during which she seems at last to 
have lived the life for which she was best fitted, the life of a grand- 
mother. 

M. Maurois arranges and presents his material with great skill. 
I must own, however, that I find it impossible to share his enthustasm 
for his heroine ; nor can I entirely concur with those critics who 
have lavished their praises on the biography as a whole. Though 
the composition of it is admirably efficient, some of the judgements 
made seem to be facile or sentimental. M. Maurois writes, for 
example, ‘‘ But we cannot weigh in the same scales the acts of 
artists with those of other men. Every artist is a superb actor who 
must, and knows that he must, go beyond the tolerable in emotion, 
since only so can his thought be transformed into something rich 
and strange.’” This is, to put it plainly, sheer nonsense. If the 
first sentence means anything that is not obvious, it means something 
that is untrue. And as for the notion of the artist (every artist, to be 
precise) as ‘* a superb actor ’” hankering, from a conscious sense of 
duty, for emotions that are *‘ beyond the tolerable,’’ it seems to 
me a notion better fitted for the making of a bad film than for the 
explanation of the thought or method of real and distinguished 
human beings. It is true that M. Maurois is very seldom as bad as 
the passage I have quoted might suggest. Yet one is left with an 
uneasy feeling that both his literary and his moral standards may be 
of the nature of shifting sand, piling up into attractive wrinkles and 
capable, when soundly bagged, of forming an impressive front ; yet 
with something temporary about them, and fluid. 

M. Maurois gives the impression of being just. Much as he 
admires his heroine, he does not pretend that she was a Florence 
Nightingale (although in some respects this particular comparison 
might be interesting). He does not minimise her faults or her 
absurdities. They are left, usually in her own words, to speak for 
themselves. He does not hold her up as a pattern of intellectual 
virtue or as an unselfish protagonist in the struggle for the rights of 
women. Often he carefully points out her inconsistencies, and her 
tremendous egotism is visible on every page. M. Maurois would, 
one imagines, admit that she was an extremely silly woman, wholly 
lacking, as he himself points out, in that quality of humility without 
which happiness was bound to be impossible for her. Yet he admires 
her, partly for her courage (which was certainly worthy of her 
ancestry), partly for her qualities as a good housekeeper, and chiefly, 
I should say, for a kind of ‘* protestantism ’’ (to use the word 
without any religious sense), an insistence on the validity and truth 
of what at any time she conceived to be her own deep feelings, com- 
bined with a regularisation of these feelings to be a code for the use, 
not only of herself, but of all others who were for the time in contact 
with her. In fact, in her many love affairs she was more like a 
governess or excited nurse than like a woman wanting to give and 
to receive happiness. The adjective most regularly used by her of 
her lovers is ‘* little.’’ In getting rid of one of the first of these, 
** little ’’ Jules Sandeau, she actually did the packing for him, 
reserved his seat in the coach that was to carry him abroad and got 
him his passport. Not content with this, she self-righteously 
declares in a letter to a friend, ‘‘ I shall never abandon him.... 
He will never have any right to keep me from being a mother to 
him.’’ Fortunately, probably, for ‘* little ’’ Jules, she was not as 
good as her word. It is, I think, a misuse of language to employ, 
as M. Maurois often does, the adjective ** maternal ’’ to describe 
such restless, devouring and unsatisfactory passions. 

One of George Sand’s lovers, Didier, wrote of her, ‘* There are 
depths of ferocity in her. She loves to make others suffer.... 
She has no heart. Imagination is her predominant quality and it 
rules her life.” There seems to be an unpleasant truth in this state- 
ment, indeed a terrible truth. For good intentions which spring not 
from the heart, not even from a sense of duty, but from an arrogant 
and egotistic fantasy, may turn sour on their possessor and end in 


positive evil. Baudelaire disliked George Sand intensely. ‘‘ There 
is,’” he writes (in a passage quoted by M. Maurois), ** in her moral 
ideas about as much depth of thought, as much sensibility as you 
would find in a concierge or a kept woman.”” This is perhaps unjust 
and peevish ; but what really offended Baudelaire, and rightly so, 
was her extraordinary and arrogant belief in her own ‘* heart ”’ 
when, as Didier said, the ‘* heart ’’ was really ** imagination.”’ 
Again writing in anger, Baudelaire says : 

** She is above all, and outstandingly, a great fool: but she is 
possessed. It is the Devil who has persuaded her to put her trust 
in her good heart and her good sense, in order that she may persuade 
all the other great fools to put their trust in their good hearts and 
their good sense. I cannot think of the stupid creature without a 
shudder of horror.’’ 

It is true that against this judgement must be set the facts that 
George Sand was a good friend, a hard worker and generous with 
her money. And in favour of M. Maurois it must be said that he. 
appears to have been scrupulously fair in describing the life and 
thought of one who is, to him and to many, still a heroine, a brilliant 
and an engaging woman. Personally I find the story of her life 
pathetic, infuriating and very interesting. But the real interest of it 
is, I think, rather suggested by Baudelaire than illuminated by 


M. Maurois. REX WARNER. 
Two Experiments 

Fables. By Jacquetta Hawkes. (Cresset Press. 15s.) 

The Doctor and the Devils. By Dylan Thomas. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 


Mrs. HAwKEs is a perfect exemplar of the writer in the situation 
described by Kipling in his poem ‘*‘The Fabulists.’’ Taking the 
unpopular side, she jests at that which, if not none, hardly any will 
name aloud. What especially rouses her is that aspect of our 
present condition where it may be said that ** diligent Sloth demandeth 
Freedom’s death.’’ She detests uniformity, she dreads equality, 
seeing in them the doom of all sense of beauty, of expansion of the 
spirit and of love, indeed of flowering of any kind. She naturally 
exaggerates, taking what you might call the operative ideas of our 
time and driving them to their logical conclusion, which would be 
sound if men were logical creatures—which mercifully they are not, 
seeing how insecure their premises are. What perhaps a little weakens 
the force of her moralising—fables, after all, are a form of moralising 
—is her not giving enough credit to the generous impulses which are 
a driving force in our present trends just as much as envy and laziness. 
The irony lies in the fact that the best intentions of humanity lead 
to the direst results. Not that all her fables are political; some are, 
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25s. 
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rather, economic, if the two can be distinguished; and there is much 
in her work to make one think of Mandeville’s The Grumbling Hive 
which afterwards became The Fable of the Bees. Two or three are 
purely human, or psychological. 

The old form of the fable is extremely difficult to handle. How 
much of the dream element is there to be? How much allegory or 
apologue? And the fabulist has to keep always in mind that unless 
he pleases he is not heard at all. Mrs. Hawkes certainly pleases. 
Her fables are all in themselves good stories; they are lively, and, when 
she wishes them to be so, they are amusing, and the analogies are 
always easy to make. There is one point that she seems to be 
unaware of, and that is that the fable, to be truly a fable, should be, 
as Bagehot said of the lyric, ‘‘soon over.’’ Her last fable, ‘*The 
Unites,’’ occupies nearly half the book, and is much more a kind 
of Utopia in reverse, after the manner of Brave New World, and so 
lacks the sharp tap to our laziness or prejudice that the form at its 
best administers. It induces a different mood. But this, maybe, is 
to be a little too captious. Where is the line to be drawn? Is 
Jekyll and Hyde a fable? Stevenson was inclined to rank it as 
such, yet his own actual ‘‘ Fables’ are admirably succinct and pithy. 
One of the great joys, however, of Mrs. Hawkes’s book is the quality 
of her prose, beautifully balanced in phrase, precise, musical, with 
just that suavity which gives an extra point to the irony. 

Prose equally admirable, but of a quite different quality, is to be 
met with in Mr. Dylan Thomas's The Doctor and the Devils, a hard- 
hitting, vivid prose; for, as we know, Mr. Thomas has a rare sense 
of the weight and value of every word. As befits his subject, and his 
adventure in a new form, that of the published film-script before 
handling, it is extremely economical, and absolutely fitted to his 
grim theme; every word and phrase bears an exact relation to the 
thing, and at the same time makes demands upon the imagination. 
The story is that of Dr. Knox, and the **resurrectionist’’ murderers 
Burke and Hare, who, through the oddities of film-censorship, here 
have their names changed to Rock, Fallon and Broom, while the 
theme is that of the end not justifying the means. We go through 
all the almost unimaginable sordidness of a worse than animal 
humanity, lighted by flashes of the intellectual humanitarian idealism 
which in the end is worse than the hellish horror of the silent scenes, 
as when, in Rag-and-Bone Alley, we are shown: 

‘*‘Hay wisps and knotted straw, dust clouds and cloth shreds, 
small crumpled nameless shapes, light as paper and string, scudding 
through the narrowness: All the inanimate furies of the Close alive 
suddenly, crying like the wind through telegraph wires, grotesque 
dancers from the dirt. . .’”” 

and, through all this, characters, people with something that is their 
own only, emerge with more or less distinctness, driven by their own 
being. And at the end as we watch Rock climb a hill near the City, 
we fitfully ‘hear his voice communing with himself: ‘* Did I set myself 
up as a little god over death? . . . Did I set myself above pity? ... 
Oh, my God, I knew what I was doing!”* 

It is extraordinarily powerful, actual as only a poet can make it; 
and this new form makes us wonder whether this may not be a 
pointer towards the way novels will be written in the future. If so, 
the method is wonderfully economical; there is not a word nor an 
emotion wasted. It is written, of course, in film language; we 
**dissolve to’’; the camera ‘‘tracks back’’; we see someone ‘‘in 
close-up’’; but we soon get used to all this, and adapt our imagina- 
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tions to the whole movement, or the series of disjointed movements 
which make up the whole. The question arises: Do we need to see 
it on the film? Perhaps the answer is: We shall not need to see it 
only when the script is written so well as this one. That will be a 
rare occurrence, but a master in the art of the novel might well 
become a master in this new form. 
Mr. Donald Taylor, who gave Mr. Thomas the 
to write on, tells us in an interesting epilogue that: 
**The screenplay of The Doctor and the Devils is the first to be 
published as a book before the film has been produced. This is no 
doubt due to the literary quality, unusual in this medium. It wil} 
be instructive to compare the finished film, when it is produced, 
with this screenplay.’’ 
It will indeed, when Mr. Thomas’s work has been submitted to ‘‘the 
varied contribution made by many hands and the constant Polishing 
and alteration that is the integral part of the work.’’ More’s the 
pity! BONAMY Doprés, 


*“story-line”’ 


A New History of Art 


Painting in Britain, 1530-1790. By E. K. Waterhouse. 
Pelican History of Art. 42s.) 
THE appearance of the first volume of the Pelican History of Art, 
issued by Penguin Books and edited by the Slade Professor of Fine 
Art at Cambridge, is a landmark in the history of art-publishing. 
‘*The first comprehensive history of art and architecture in the 
English language,’’ it aims at providing, in forty-eight volumes, a 
history of the fine arts from prehistoric times up to the present day, 
The series, as the editor acknowledges in a note on the prospectus, 
has as its models the eighteen-volume Histoire de l’Art of Michel 
(now outdated and for the most part of low quality) and the thirty- 
volume Handbuch der Kunstwissenschaft of Burger and Brinckmann, 
In practice Burger and Brinckmann have influenced the new series 
more strongly than Michel, for not only did Professor Pevsner, the 
editor, contribute an interesting volume to the Handbuch, but some 
of the German titles have left a stamp upon their English successors, 
The publishers of such a series must inevitably be in something of a 
quandary, since the main sales of their volumes will be in the country 
of their origin. Hence the gross over-emphasis, throughout the 
Handbuch, on art in Germany, and hence the announcement that 
seven out of the forty-eight new volumes are to deal with British ait, 

Specialised students will welcome the inclusior of volumes on 
English mediaeval sculpture and on English sculpture from the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, but in a general history English 
mediaeval sculpture should surely be treated as one aspect of a Euro- 
pean style, while English sculpture from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries does not, on grounds of quality, deserve more than a tenth 
part of the space allotted to it in these books. Presumably in the belief 
that more readers are interested in the recent than in the distant past, 
five volumes will deal with art since 1780. Another disconcerting 
feature of the scheme is the apparently illogical division of the subject- 
matter. A volume on Romanesque architecture will apparently include 
Italian Romanesque, whereas a volume on Gothic architecture will 
omit Italy. And does Italian painting and sculpture in the fifteenth 
century not deserve more space than English painting and sculpture 
during the nineteenth? On the other hand, the list of authors is, for 
the most part, a reassuring one, and the series may justify itself if there 
emerge from it eight or ten volumes of first-rate interest. Among these 
will certainly be reckoned its inaugural volume, Professor Water- 
house’s history of British painting. 

The literature of English painting is poorer than that of any 
major European school. Volumes on individual artists have oscil- 
lated between the poles of Ward and Roberts’ Romney, a slipshod and 
expensive catalogue born of the vogue for English paintings in 
America, and Whitley’s Gainsborough, a carefully documented 
record of events compiled with scarcely the least reference to style. 
A number of general books on British painting were hastily stitched 
together for the British Exhibition of 1934, but until now no adequate 
general history of English painting has been available. Professor 
Waterhouse’s volume would be welcome if only because it meets this 
want. In practice, however, it does considerably more, for the 
writer is among the most distinguished living students of his subject, 
and the book incorporates a vast amount of original research. In 
the case of a number of artists, Eworth and Dobson among them, 
what Professor Waterhouse has to tell us differs radically from the 
accounts given in earlier books, and his picture of painting under the 
Tudors and Stuarts is as a whole a novel and in some respects a 
revolutionary one. Throughout, the facts are marshalled with 
great ability. 

One of the advantages of Professor Waterhouse over previous 
writers in this field is that he has a specialist’s knowledge of Conti- 
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or Esme with Love and Squalor 


and Other Stories 
j. D. SALINGER, author of The Catcher in the Rye 


10s. 6d. net 
The Silent World 


Capt. J. Y. COUSTEAU 
‘His narrative is cool and vivid . . . The silent world is open 
to all and those who cross its threshold must be humbly 
grateful to Captain Cousteau for having unlocked the door,’— 
RICHARD GARNETT (Spectator) 

50th thousand 104 illustrations 


Winston Churchill te Era and The Man 
VIRGINIA COWLES 

‘Lively and fascinating reading..—-ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
(Observer). ‘A great many books about Mr. Churchill have 
been published, but none better than this exciting and readable 
account by Miss Cowles.’—Listener 


Illustrated 


18s. net 


2nd impression 18s. net 
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PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCE 
REGENT 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


A vivid study of the most intelligent and amusing 
English Prince since Charles II. Miss Stuart has in- 
cluded much fresh or unfamiliar material, and the 
great events of the Regency period provide a colourful 
background to the narrative. With 8 halftone plates. 

18s. 


THE MIND AND ART OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT 


RICHARDO QUINTANA 


Professor Quintana’s book, which has for some time 
been unobtainable in this country, is not a biography 
but a study of the writings and ideas of Swift as one 
of the most powerful and brilliant literary figures of 
the early 18th century. _ 

The present reprint contains a new preface, a new series 
of notes, and a short additional bibliography. 21s. 


THE SHARESPEARIAN 
TEMPEST 


G. WILSON KNIGHT 


Mr. Wilson Knight, whose well-known volumes of 
interpretations of Shakespeare’s plays (The Crown of 
Life, The Wheel of Fire, and The Imperial Theme) have 
already been reissued by Methven, has revised this 
fourth volume which traces through the mass of 
Shakespeare’s plays and poetry the central symbols of 
tempest and music. The reissue contains a chart of 
Shakespeare’s various values and symbolic powers 
which should be of the utmost interest to all serious 
students of the subject. 21s. 
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THE HILL OF HOWTH 


L. A. G. STRONG 


“A mystery story with a difference, and all Mr. Strong's 
rich talent for scene, humour, character, poetry and 
story-telling are employed in it.” VIOLA GARVIN 
(Daily Telegraph) 


“Essentially a novel of ideas, but the people in it are 
vividly drawn, and the scene itself holds life and 
reality. The story in a fascinating way plumbs deep 
waters of thought and imagination.”’ Scotsman 12s. 6d. 
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nental art. He can set the portraits of Guillim Scrots in the context 
of the full-length portrait as it developed in the early sixteenth 
century in Germany and North Italy; he can relate the chronology of 
Mytens to that of Mierevelt; and he can discuss the influence, during 
the 1730s and 1740s, of Gravelot. For a writer who assesses British 
painting in its European setting, the problem of relative values 
necessarily presents itself. A welcome aspect of the book is its 
total lack of chauvinism. So reluctant, indeed, is Professor Water- 
house to overpraise that his comments are sometimes more cen- 
sorious than the facts justify. 

The book begins abruptly with the passing of the Act of 
Supremacy in 1531, and closes, equally abruptly, with a reference to 
the discontinuance of the pastel portrait after the death of Gardner. 
One result of its unwavering concentration upon fact is that too little 
room is left for the general ideas which should form part of such a 
history. Thus in the chapter on Reynolds a passing reference is 
made to the existence of the Discourses, but no account is given of 
their substance or of the theoretical background of Reynolds’ 
portraiture. It may also be objected that the emphasis in the 
present book is sometimes unwarrantably personal. For better or 
worse, Professor Waterhouse regards a history of painting in England 
as a history of painting in oil. As a result, the best native painter in 
the sixteenth century, Hilliard, receives less than half the space 
allotted to Guillim Scrots, and the best native painter in the seven- 
teenth century, Samuel Cooper, is treated at one-eighth the length of 
the obscure Michael Wright. Flatman appears as a name only, 
and the two Lenses, the two Plimers, Smart, Jeremiah Meyer and 
many other far from inconsiderable artists are not mentioned at all. 
Water-colourists fare even worse. John Robert Cozens, by any 
count one of the great English landscape painters of the eighteenth 
century, is dismissed in three or four sentences, and Rowlandson in a 
couple of paragraphs. Room has been found among the (very 
disappointing) plates for oil paintings by nonentities like Hodges and 
John Runciman, but not one single water-colour is reproduced. 

When all is said, however, Professor Waterhouse’s volume is a 
distinguished achievement, and will remain the standard history of 
British painting for many years to come. 

JOHN Pope-HENNESSY. 


Life in Nelson’s Navy 


Landsman Hay. Memoirs of Robert Hay, 1789-1847. 
M. D. Hay. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 15s.) 
Ropsert Hay was born of poor parents at Kirkintilloch in Dum- 
barton in the year of the French Revolution. During the next ten 
years his father changed house and trade several times, settling 
finally as a weaver in Paisley in 1798. In 1803 Robert, aged thirteen, 
depressed at not being able to obtain work, ** resolved in some way 
or other to get into action.’’ One July morning, without telling his 
parents, he set off for Greenock to join the Navy. Here his harassed 
father found him a few days later, but, as he had not enough money 
to procure a discharge, he was obliged to return home without 
him ; and soon afterwards his son's ship sailed for Plymouth. 
Robert Hay’s naval career lasted for the next eight years. After 
being ‘** broken in ’’ in the Plymouth hulks, he was posted to the 
* Culloden ’ in the Channel Fleet, in which ship Collingwood for a 
time hoisted his flag. In 1804 the * Culloden ° sailed for the East, 
taking Admiral Pellew (later Lord Exmouth) to his command as 
C-in-C, India. Here Hay acted first as officers’ servant, and later 
as apprentice to the ship's carpenter ; he spent several months ashore 
in the hospital at Bombay because of an injury to his leg, but rejoined 
the ship in time to take part in a number of engagements against the 
Dutch in Java. In 1809 the ‘ Culloden’ returned home and Hay 
was transferred to the ‘ Amethyst ’ frigate. This ship was wrecked 
in a gale in Plymouth harbour, and in the ensuing confusion Hay, 
by now tired of sea life, made good hisescape. He joined a merchant- 
ship which took him to the West Indies, after which he proceeded to 
London in the hope of getting a passage north. Here however he 
was seized by the Press Gang (who fortunately did not know he was 
a deserter) and taken on board the guardship at the Nore. A second 
escape was more successful, and in October, 1811, Hay arrived back 
at Paisley. In 1812 he obtained a post with the Ardrossan Canal 
Company which lasted until 1830, when he became first sub-editor 
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and later editor of the Paisley Advertiser; which appoin 
held until within four years of his death in 1847. ne 
It was in 1820 that Hay wrote the memoirs of his naval life, which 
are here published for the first time. They have been arranged by 
his great-grand-daughter, Miss M. D. Hay, whose work is a model 
of accurate and selective editing. My only complaint is that she 
has not seen fit to correct Hay’s occasional, and irritating, lapses in 
spelling. The memoirs themselves add little to our knowledge of 
naval history, and they are not so interesting or well-written as other 
personal accounts published during the early nineteenth century or, in 
more recent times, by the Navy Records Society. There is a revealing 
chapter on Collingwood, and a description of being ** shampooed ” 
in India is a delightful piece of humorous writing. But on the whole 
Hay’s style is too sententious, and the part he played in the wars 
too limited, for his memoirs to have much appeal to the general 
reader. Lupovic KEeNNeEpy, 


Costume Drawings 


A History of Fashion. A Visual Survey of Costume from Ancient 
Times to the Present Day. By Douglas Gorsline. (Batsford, 
63s.) 


Mr. Gors.ine is an American painter and illustrator, and the most 
valuable part of his rather ambitiously named book is undoubtedly 
the portion devoted to American costume during the last century, 
He rightly claims that ‘* nineteenth-century America produced an 
entirely native life—that of the frontier. In these regions a real, if 
short-lived, folk dress developed—one which has never been reported 
in great detail.”"” He begins the American section with the year 
1840, and, basing himself upon contemporary photographs, shows 
us the costumes of fur-trappers of the ‘thirties, with their fringed 
Indian-style buckskin coats, the clothing of the lumberjacks of the 
*sixties, which still shows pronounced French-Canadian influences, 
and the dress of the cowboys in the golden age of the ‘seventies, 
Rangers, ranchers and Klondike prospectors complete the picture, 
All this is extremely valuable, and does not seem to have been done 
before in anything like so detailed and systematic a manner. 

Anticipating a question which will certainly be asked, the author 
asks it himself: ‘*‘ Why did I not use photographic illustrations 
instead of making drawings from source materials of the period ?”’ 
He claims that photographs in general sacrifice clarity and detail 
and are ‘* cluttered with irrelevant background material. It seemed 
to me both more practical and more esthetic to make new drawings 
from the best examples available, carefully and with devotion. In 
doing these drawings—quite an undertaking, I now realise—I have 
assumed the responsibility for accuracy, which I sincerely hope I 
have fulfilled.’’ While paying willing tribute to Mr. Gorsline’s care 
and devotion, and also to his modesty, one cannot help feeling that 
it was a mistake. For if reproductions of photographs—and there- 
fore, presumably the photographs themselves—lack clarity and 
detail, where has Mr. Gorsline got his detail from ? When he couldn't 
see the detail, did he just make it up ? 

The practice of illustrating costume-history by means of drawings 
is very frequent, but it is seldom satisfactory. The trouble is that 
those who set out to produce costume-histories are very often artists, 
It was in the course of their art studies that they became interested 
in costume. Very naturally, they want to illustrate their books them- 
selves, and it is sad that, in the nature of things, they can hardly 
ever make a success of it. Documents are misread ; details are not 
completely understood ; inaccuracies creep in; ‘* period flavour ”’ 
evaporates. One needs to be a superb draughtsman—an Adolf 
Menzel in fact—even to draw a three-cornered hat, once three- 
cornered hats have ceased to be worn. It is difficult enough to draw 
a ‘** topper.’’ With more remote ages the difficulty is greater still. 
It would be quite impossible to deduce the actual structure of an 
Egyptian head-dress from My. Gorsline’s drawings; his Greek 
helmets are quite perfunctory ; and he has not in the least under- 
stood the complicated headgear of the fifteenth-century noble lady. 
His ruffs are almost equally unsatisfactory. 

One is compelled to ask also what possible purpose is served by 
re-drawing one of Wenzel Hollar’s famous etchings of mid-seven- 
teenth-century attire. The originals are extremely clear (there can 
be no question here of photographs lacking clarity and detail), and 
something is bound to be lost in the translation into terms of a 
modern line-drawing. And the author has taken it upon himself to 
add colour, giving the lady a red underskirt trimmed with gold lace 
or braid. It may have been so, but there is no possible means of 
knowing. 

The treatment of modern dress leaves much to be desired. ‘* Three 
upper-class English people ’’ are shown on page 177. The male 
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figure is dated 1917, and is wearing the wide, floppy trousers which 
did not come in until 1924 or 1925. The ‘* Prize fight referee’’ on 
page 198 is presumably wearing evening dress, but it would be 
impossible to deduce this from the shape of the coat. 

Nevertheless the book will be of use. It is well produced, lavishly 
illustrated and reasonably inexpensive ; and Mr. Gorsline certainly 
earns our gratitude by his survey of American frontier costume 
from 1840 to 1925. JAMES LAVER. 


The Oxford Case 


This Star of England. By Dorothy and Charlton Ogburn. (Coward- 
McCann, New York. $10.) 


Tuirty years ago Mr. Looney tried to show that the works of 
Shakespeare were written by Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford. Now Mr. and Mrs. Ogburn have written a portentous 
book of 1,300 pages which is very much in the Looney tradition. 
One author, we are told, is a lawyer by profession, and he can seldom 
have had so difficult a brief ; the other is the author of several mystery 
stories, and although our own Michael Innes has been a notable 
contributor to Shakespearian criticism, Mrs. Ogburn reminds us 
rather of the lady described by Thurber, who took a Penguin Macbeth 
for a mystery yarn. 

As Oxford died in 1604 the plays have to be written earlier than is 
usually thought ; and, as apparently most of the plays are thinly 
veiled autobiography, the chronological sequence has to be com- 

letely altered. As this sometimes means that the play was written 
before its source, the Ogburns conclude that in such cases the source 
was based on the play. Antiochus is a portrait of Lord Burghley, 
who is also depicted as Shylock and Polonius. The veiled accusation 
that Burghley committed incest with Lady Oxford leads to the dating 
of Pericles as early as 1576. Twelfth Night appeared in 1580, the 
year before its source, and it was followed by the second and third 

ts of Henry VI. Macbeth appeared in 1589, in spite of the allusions 
in it to events of 1605. It was followed by Venus and Adonis ! 
Anyone who can believe that the author of Macbeth and King Lear 
could afterwards write Venus and Adonis will also be able to believe 
that Southampton was the son of Oxford and Queen Elizabeth. 


The book is entertaining if read as fiction; but the authors 
roduce no evidence worthy of the name. EVER is an anagram of 

VERE, and a very common word into the bargain, but this is the 
kind of evidence which would enable us to prove that Oxford wrote 
Paradise Lost and The Waste Land. The commonest rhetorical 
devices, used by dozens of Elizabethan poets, including Oxford and 
Shakespeare, are taken to prove the former's authorship of the plays. 
Oxford’s highly conventional and artificial verse is thought to dis- 
play ‘* a note of realism not heard before in English poetry.’” The 
proof by means of parallels is carried to wild lengths. Oxford's 
reference to the lark as ** the messenger of morning *’ is offered as 
a@ parallel to ‘* It was the lark, the herald of the morn.’" The phrase 
** pinch him black and blue *’ is used as evidence that Oxford wrote 
Lyly’s plays as well as Shakespeare's, and by similar methods it is 
proved that he wrote The Spanish Tragedy and Edward Il. We are 
informed casually that Belimperia and Horatio in Kyd’s play ‘‘ were, 
of course, Elizabeth and Oxford.’’ 

The authors of this book believe that nearly all Shakespeare’s 
plays were written by 1590, but they are hard put to it to find docu- 
mentary proof. They have to assume that Phyllida and Choryn, 
performed in 1572, was A Midsummer Night's Dream in an earlier 
form ; and that The Rape of the Second Helene is the same as All's 
Well. 

When the Ogburns come to discuss Shaksper (sic) of Stratford they 
use every device to make him appear as a provincial oaf. Stratford 
had an excellent grammar school ; the Ogburns call it ‘* a Grammar 
school of sorts.’’ They tell us that Shaksper was illiterate and that when 
he was asked to write “he always declined, saying he was ‘in paine.’”’ 
But Aubrey’s story, from which this is obviously taken, tells us that 
Shakespeare would not be debauched and, if invited, writ *‘ he was 
in pain.’’ A last example of distortion may be mentioned. The 
Town Clerk of Stratford met Shakespeare in London and discussed 
the question of the enclosures in which the poet was financially inter- 
ested. The Ogburns comment: ‘‘ Shakespeare did not discuss the 
theatre, did not discuss literature or the drama.’’ If he had done, 
the Town Clerk would not have reported it in the letter about the 
enclosures from which this story is taken. I have met several 
Town Clerks and I can safely say that I have never discussed literature 
with them. 

The good citizens of Stratford need not lose any sieep over this 
book. KENNETH Murr. 
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Fiction 
Epitaph of a Small Winner. By Machado de Assis. (W. H, Allen 
12s. 6d.) ; 
Genesis. By Kevin Faller. (Boardman. 9s, 6d.) 
A Change of Sky. By Frank Singleton. (Chatto & Windus. 1 ls. 6d.) 


Epitaph of a Small Winner, the first of Machado de Assis’ novels to 
appear in English, was published in Brazil in 1880, and reads as if jt 
came out yesterday. It is, quite obviously, the work of a major 
novelist. Having lasted so long, it seems set fair to last much longer 
and start a belated English vogue for its author. , 

The ironic survey of a rich man’s life by his ghost, the book owes 

an immediate debt to Sterne. Two so-called chapters consist of 
nothing but punctuation marks. The author has obviously studied 
Candide also. On the other hand, his use of his reading is entirely 
original. Epitaph of a Small Winner anticipates the methods of 
Mr. John Dos Passos, building up a composite picture from a 
number of small pieces—such as the epitaph on page 202—but with 
a far stricter sense of form. I see that one reviewer has described 
the book as loosely put together. On the contrary, it seems to me 
a most skilfully controlled assembly of fragments, with a wide 
variation of colour, texture, and movement, guiding the reader with 
such cunning that the pattern grows clearer and clearer, and 
reserving a shock for the last line of all. 

** Adding up and balancing all these items, a person will conclude 
that my accounts showed neither a surplus nor a deficit and conse- 
quently that I died quits with life. And he will conclude falsely ; 
for, upon arriving on this other side of the mystery, I found that | 
had a small surplus, which provides the final negative of this chapter 
of negatives : I had no progeny, | transmitted to no one the legacy 
of our misery.”’ 

This comes as a shock because the mood of the book has been 
that of a comedy of manners. Even such things as the death of 
Dojia Placida, the madness of Quincas Borba, and Braz’s finding of 
the note from Virgilia, only to realise that it was an old one dating 
from the happier days of their love, are not allowed to disturb the 
courteous, mannered, ironic flow of the conversation which author 
maintains with reader. 

Here, then, is a discovery of real importance, the addition of an 
authoritative voice to the international company, for which we owe 
our best thanks to the publisher and to Dr. William L. Grossman, 
in whose translation de Assis is presented as the master of a style 
which perfectly matches his intention. 

The average contemporary novel cannot fairly be measured by 
such standards ; and it says much for Mr. Faller that even in this 
company his first novel stands up well. Genesis introduces a writer 
of exceptional quality. Its story is simple. Mark Hely, four years 
married, comes home from his work in the city to find that his wite 
is unexpectedly going out for the evening. Seeing his face fall, she 
offers to stay, but he tells her to be off and enjoy herself, and with 
obvious relief she goes. Left to his own resources, reflecting and 
wondering, Mark receives a brief, unexpected visit from a writer 
acquaintance. When after midnight his wife returns, a furious row 
springs up, ending in a passionate reconciliation in which an over- 
riding fear is banished for ever. Months later, the baby is born, 
and the writer, brought back into the pattern, fulfils a destiny vital 
to Mark, his wife, and his child. 

The strength of the book lies in its compassionate understanding 
of human beings, the maturity of its comment, and the texture of the 
writing. Calm and sensitive, it can tauten nervously to describe the 
quarrel between man and wife, relax into a beautifully natural 
account of labour and childbirth, and serenely observe the back- 
ground of sea and hill. Mr. Faller has been led, I think, into a fault of 
structure in concluding the book from the angle of the writer de Vere. 
We have for so long been with Mark and Helen that it is a wrench, 
a flaw in continuity, to take us away. The short prologue, and his 
appearance as The Name, have not been enough to qualify de Vere 
for our full attention. But this is a small mistake in a first novel, 
notable, finally, for confirming our view of human dignity. 


Mr. Singleton follows with a sound, sane, sure-footed novel, less 
ambitious in scope, but wholly successful within its limits. Harriet 
Lansbury, a celebrated pianist, is sent by the Arts Council to play 
in the Lancashire industrial town where her uncle used to keep a 
bookshop. She has not been there for twenty-five years, but there 
are old tangles of friendship and antagonism, and one at least of love. 
In a mood of curiosity, Harriet accepts an invitation to stay with a 
former antagonist. The whole thing is a comedy, and Mr. Singleton 
does not attempt to cut deep; but he understands his world and his 
people, he knows his business as a writer, and the result is a work- 
manilike, firm, and quietly distinguished novel. L. A. G. STRONG. 
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Everybody notices a <2> 





The Riley looks exciting yet elegant, sporting yet dignified, because it is all these, It caters 
for the enthusiast by providing a race-proved engine which though rather more costly 
is infinitely more efficient. And it offers a particularly happy marriage of positive steering 
and sure road-holding. The Riley is in fact a car with a very pronounced character. That’s 


why it stands right out wherever it goes. 


FOR MAGNIFICENT MOTORING 


1) litre saloon, £825, plus £344.17.6d. Purchase Tax. 2} litre saloon, £925, plus £386.10.10d. Purchase Tax. 
Your nearest Riley dealer will be pleased to arrange a demonstration, 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Dirision, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RELEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.Wd Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Shorter Notices 


Caddie: A Sydney Barmaid. An auto- 
biography. (Constable. 15s.) 
Tue story of Caddie shows once more that 
there is one kind of truth for fiction and 
another for real life. If her autobiography 
had been turned into a novel everyone would 
have said that it could never have happened. 
She was born in a little town near Sydney. 
Her parents died. Her husband deserted 
her. She had to accept work she hated in 
order to keep her children. The depression 
came. Her second husband-to-be was 
killed in an accident just before they were 
due to be married. Caddie might have 
seemed a saint, except for the fact that she 
had to practise as an illegal bookmaker— 
n ‘‘S.P. bookie’’—in order to save a little 
money and escape from serving behind the 
bar. Miss Dymphna Cusack’s introduction 
leads one to expect a richer, racier style of 
writing; the general tone is a little ladylike, 
but admittedly so many of the incidents are so 
melodramatic in themselves that this may 
have been the only way to treat them. It is 
a pity, too, that the dust-jacket presents the 
book as though it were a cheap novel. 
Everyone interested in licensing law will 
find this story important evidence against 
restriction and prohibition. It has also 
great value as a ‘“‘human document,’’ and 
makes this cliché have some meaning. The 
indomitable Caddie shows that it is possible 
to live surrounded by vice and degradation 
and conquer every obstacle to happiness 
without turning into a prig, a grumbler or 
a bore. M.C 


Saint Teresa of Avila. By Marcelle Auclair, 
translated from the French by Kathleen 
Pond. (Burns Oates. 30s.) 

CompPARED with Miss V. Sackville West's 

biographical essay in The Eagle and the Dove 

this new, full-length study appears a little 
painstaking, a little ponderous. Its author 
has so patently consulted every authority, 
traced each unimportant personage who 
figures in the saint’s life and correspondence, 
blocked in every detail of the background 
from sound contemporary sources. The 
quotations from Santa Teresa’s letters and 
autobiographical writings are excellently 
chosen, though a little too copious. One 
feels that too little is made of her rarity, 
that Mile Auclair too readily accepts other 
people’s judgements, plays too safely for the 
**Nihil obstat,’’ which ornaments the 
reverse of the book’s title page. She off- 
handedly acquits her heroine of the com- 
plexes and inhibitions laid bare by contem- 
porary psychologists. But she forgets that 
except for a devout public a saint can best 
be made credible by some exploration of the 
psychology of sainthood. For Santa Teresa 
was a strange combination of mystic and 
business-woman, immensely successful in 
reforming her order. Yet she knew ‘‘that 
there is no soul such a giant that it does not 
often need to become a child again.’’ 

Vigorous and humorous, quarrelsome— 

though without venom—and something of a 

bully in the furtherance of her causes, she 

ended without fear of death and, according 
to many witnesses, her body did not decay, 
and was in a state of complete preservation 
when it was dismembered and the parts 
sent to different places as relics. 

Such a life, such a death and such a 


preservation require more comment, more 
interpretation than this book contains. 
J.M.C, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





1953 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





GROUP’S STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 





SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER ON INDUSTRY’S DEVELOPMENT 





THe sixty-fifth Ordinary general meeting of 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., was held 
on June 10th in Kimberley. 

Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, the chairman, who 
presided, in the course of his speech said:— 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows that the group profit for the year, after 
providing £7,840,000 for taxation, was 
£19,076,000, to which has been added the sum 
of £6,614,000 in respect of adjustments in 
diamond stocks from the nominal value of 
£1, at which they were previously shown in 
the respective companies’ accounts, to cost 
of production in the case of the producing 
companies and in the case of the Diamond 
Corporation, to cost of purchase, making a 
total net profit for the year of £25,690,000 in 
which the outside or minority shareholders 
have an interest to the extent of £2,368,000, 
including their proportion of dividends 
declared by subsidiary companies, the balance 
of £23,322,000 being attributable to your com- 


pany. To this sum has been added an 
amount of £19,038,000 being the unappro- 
priated balance at December 3ist, 1951, after 


deduction of the initial contribution to De 
Beers Pension fund and an adjustment in 
respect of minority interests, and this together 
with the credit in respect of the reserve for 
allowances to retired employees gives a total 
available for appropriation and distribution 
applicable to the company of £42,632,000. 
Out of this amount £15,782,000 has been 
transferred to reserves, £750,000 provided for 
depreciation of Government and local 
authority securities, and £8,964,000 has been 
declared in dividends to the shareholders of 
your company, leaving an unappropriated 
balance of £17,136,000, of which £7,465,000 
is in your company’s own accounts, and 
£9,671,000 is your company’s interest in the 
unappropriated balances in the accounts of 
its subsidiary companies. 


BALANCE-SHEET FEATURES 

Ihe consolidated balance-sheet shows total 
assets at £105,038,000, which includes the sum 
of £13,832,000, being the net excess of cost 
of investments in subsidiary companies over 
their nominal value, less amounts written off, 
and after adjustments on consolidation. This 
sum is covered by capital reserves on the 
liability side of the consolidated balance-sheet, 
of which share premium account amounts to 
£10,053,000 and other capital reserves to 
£22,182,000. 

Current assets, loans to other companies and 
investments total £66,722,000 and exceed all 
liabilities to the public, including minority 
shareholders’ interests, by £34,927,000. 

I am sure shareholders will agree that our 
group is in a very strong financial position. 
The adjustment of diamond stocks in the 
accounts from a nominal value of £1 to cost 
of production in respect of our stocks and 
those of our associated producing companies 
and to cost of purchase in the case of the 
Diamond Corporation is a change in proce- 
dure which was decided on in the light of 
advice from our auditors. Your directors 
hope that the disclosure of this information 
will remove the erroneous impression that the 
diamond producers hold huge stocks of 


diamonds (whole bags full) and could, at will, 
double or treble the supply, but do not do 
so in order to maintain an artificial shortage 
and keep prices at an excessively high level, 


It will be illuminating to shareholders to 
know that at the end of 1952 the total stock 
held by the De Beers Company was only 
£311,947, at cost of production; by the Con- 
solidated Diamond Mines of South-West 
Africa, Ltd., only £414,055 at cost of pro- 
duction; while the Diamond Corporation 
stock amounted to £5,782,832 valued at cost 
of purchase. 


I would add that the stocks of all other 


producers have also been reduced to a bare 
minimum. 
CONTINUITY OF DIAMOND 


PRODUCTION 


Another erroneous impression that exists 
in some quarters is that even though we may 
not have large stocks we mine in such a way 
as to restrict production to a level calculated 
to cause an artificial shortage and keep the 
price of diamonds at unreasonably high levels. 
This view is contradicted by two important 
principles which operate in the diamond trade. 
The first is that the selling arrangements in 
force contain provisions by which each pro- 
ducer is guaranteed, over a period of years, 
that, however bad the general trade conditions 
are, his sales will not fall below an agreed 
minimum. As a result, there is always con- 
tinuity of production, and diamond mines are 
kept in operation through bad times as well 
as good. The second is that the industry 
has always equipped its mines to operate at 
their optimum capacity. When the trend of 
prices and demand has warranted it, con- 
siderable sums have immediately been spent in 
reopening old mines which previously could 
not be exploited economically. 

Finally, I can state that we have no agree- 
ment with any producer providing for a 
restriction of output. On the contrary, being 
represented on the Boards of the most impor- 
tant producers, I can say that their mining 
operations are conducted on a scale dictated 
by the nature of their deposits and the full 
capacity of their equipment. 


CECIL RHODES CENTENARY 


We celebrate this year, the centenary of 
the birth of the founder of our company, and 
it is therefore appropriate that today’s address 
should contain a fuller account of the develop- 
ment of the diamond trade and of your 
company than is customary on_ these 
occasions. The Chairman, in a lengthy survey, 
then reviewed the period from the discovery 
of diamonds jn the area until the death of 
Cecil John Rhodes, and the 50 years there- 
after. He continued: 


The momentous events of the last 50 years; 
the two World Wars, and the unprecedentedly 
severe and prolonged depression of the 30's, 
combined with our special difficulties, had of 
necessity important repercussions on_ the 
fortunes of your company. During the 
depression we had to cease operations inter- 
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mittently and postpone the payment of 
Preference dividends. 
When times improved, your directors 


remaining ever conscious of these serious set- 
backs, followed a conservative dividend policy 
and built up substantial reserves. 

The accounts presented today will have 
shown you that the De Beers Company has 
accumulated £7,400,000 in excess of liabilities, 
and the Consolidated Diamond Mines of 
South West Africa, Ltd., in which De Beers 
has a 96 per cent, interest, £7,000,000. The 
Premier Company will be able to repay its 
outstanding loans this year, and if the 
Government approves, We propose to accumu- 
Jate reserve funds of £1,000,000, before 
declaring any dividends. Shareholders will 
observe that we now possess the funds neces- 
sary to assure continuity of operations. 

However, we have achieved more as during 
recent years we have considerably strengthened 
and remodelled the selling organisation. 


CO-OPERATIVE SELLING 
ARRANGEMENTS 

marketing of the gem diamonds is 
the Diamond Purchasing 
and Trading Company, Ltd., and its asso- 
ciated company, The Diamend Trading 
Company, Ltd. The marketing of industrial 
diamonds is done through Industrial Distri- 


The 
now conducted by 


butors (1946), Ltd., and its 100 per cent. 
subsidiary, Industrial Distributors (Sales), 
Ltd. The great majority of selling companies’ 


share capital is, however, held by the impor- 
tant diamond producing companies, not only 
those of this group, but also those operating 
outside the Urion and South West Africa. In 
effect we have, therefore, placed the selling 


of gem and industrial diamonds on a co- 
operative and, therefore, more permanent 
basis. The selling companies have cash 
resources of: 
Gem companies £7,404,000 
Industrial companies 6,605,000 
Making a total of £14,009,000 
They are thus amply financed for all con- 


tingencies. To my mind this is of special 
importance and significance because in this 
manner the risk of being compelled to force 
diamonds on an unwilling market is removed 
and the maintenance of prices greatly facili- 
tated. The surplus funds in the hands of 
producers, together with the resources of the 
trading companies, assure continued mining 
operations in quiet times and will enable us 
to face temporary trade depressions without 
financial worry. 

We decided on the establishment of a 
separate selling organisation for industrial 
diamonds so as to ensure that the maximum 
quantity of industrial diamonds should always 
be available, irrespective of the demand for 
gem diamonds. Continuity of operations of 
which I have just spoken, is of greatest impor- 
tance for the industrial section of our business 
and, of course, for industry generally. 


PRESENT PROSPECTS 

The Chairman outlined the functions of 
the Company’s subsidiary, The Diamond 
Corporation, the history of which he des- 
cribed as an uninterrupted endeavour to pre- 
serve and cement co-operation between all 
producers, and referred to the formation of 
De Beers Investment Trust, Limited. He 
continued: 

The boom times have come to an end, and 
both sections of the diamond trade, gem and 
industrial, are adjusting themselves to normal 
business conditions, Our customers are wisely 
following a cautious policy, and regulate their 
purchases with a view to reducing their stocks 
to ordinary trade requirements. Under these 
circumstances, some reduction in sales of both 
Classes of diamonds was to be expected. 

It is gratifying to be able to tell you that 
gem sales for the first five months of 1953 

(Continued on next page) 
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By CUSTOS 


MARKET observers are still perplexed by the 


conflict of economic portents and indices, — 


particularly in America. Total U.S. pro- 
duction is now about 10 per cent. higher 
than a year ago and 140 per cent. above the 
1935-39 average ; there are 1,600,000 more 
people at work than at this time last year ; 
automobile output is currently running at 
an annual output rate of 7,000,000 cars ; 
retail trade is active; and so on. Yet 
commodity prices droop, and Wall Street has 
weakened. Normally the stock and com- 
modity markets are more sensitive indices 
than are the figures of output, trade and 
employment, which often remain high after 
order books have begun to shrink. My 
impression is that the recent falls in Wall 
Street and commodities simply reflect an 
intuitive and tentative assessment of the 
future arising from the prospect of a truce 
in Korea. If the hopes of peace are dis- 
appointed or if hostilities in Indo-China 
should be intensified, then the markets 
would rally. For some time, London seemed 
to be immune from the pessimism of Wall 
Street, but industrial equities came under its 
influence towards the middle of the week. 
Gilt-edged, however, remain firm, and 
the continued strength of this market seems 
to carry official approval, if not sustenance. 
At the moment market prediction is little 
more than guesswork, and views fluctuate 
with events from hour to hour. It will, I 
think, be time to worry when, if ever, 
America revives the 1929 slogan: ‘* Busi- 
ness is good ; keep it good.”’ 


Royal Dutch-Shell Millions 


Statistics culled from the consolidated 
statement of the Royal Dutch-Shell Group 
for 1952 vie in magnitude with the Budget 
and trade figures of a good-sized state. 
Total sales in 1952 rose by £191,000,000 to 
£1,617,000,000 ; taxes on products and 
income absorbed £38,000,000 more at 
£402,000,000 ; and capital expenditure was 


\£24,000,000 higher at £188,000,000 Net 
Jincome rose £5,251,000 to £125,605,000, of 


which nearly £103,000,000 was retained in 
the business ; while the group balance-sheet 
shows a rise of £120,000,000 to £1,018,000,000 
in net assets. The group fully maintained 
its position in world markets last year. 
World consumption of oil rose by some 
7 per cent., but the Dutch-Shell group sold 
11 per cent. more in volume than in 1951. 
Of particular interest is the news that the 
group’s refinery output of aviation petrol 
was 60 per cent. higher than in 1951. A 
further increase is expected this year. In 
his comments on the outlook, Sir Frederick 
Godber, the Shell Chairman, says that the 
industry has entered a period of growing 
competition, which may be looked upon as 
a return to normal conditions, and he does 
not seem unduly perturbed by the drop in 
tanker freight rates. If world conditions 
permit a normal expansion in consumption 
of petroleum products—which, incidentally, 
now include solvents, resins, detergents, 
fertilisers and sulphuric acid—he thinks 
** there should not, taking a long view, be 
any reason for anxiety about the position 
over the next few years.’’ I may add that, 
taking a long view, there should be no reason 
for anxiety about an investment in Shell 
Ordinary at the current price of 85s. to 


yield £6 7s. per cent. on a dividend covered 
six times by earnings. 


Good Paint Distribution 

International Paints (Holdings) did well 
to maintain its gross and net profits for 1952 
at nearly the same levels as in 1951, since 
1952 was a poor year for most domestic 
paint manufacturers. Group net profit 
attributable to the controlling company was 
about £43,000 lower at £528,731, and the 
dividend on the Ordinary shares for the year 
was brought up to 20 per cent. This com- 
pared with 26 per cent. for 1951, but since 
then there has been a free share bonus of 
one-for-two, so that the latest payment is 
equal to 30 per cent. on the pre-bonus 
capital. Sales in the home market suffered, 
but the group was helped by its diversifica- 
tion of interests, notably in the marine 
division, where a record tonnage of shipping 
was painted or otherwise protected. To 
provide householders with a wide range of 
choice of shades the company is introducing 
** Selectatint,’’ a new tube tinting process. 
The Ordinary dividend is covered three 
times by available profits, and the 4s. shares, 
standing at 13s. 6d., offer a yield of £5 18s. 
per cent. International Paints has a good 
record, and its interests are spread over a 
wide geographical field. 1 think these 
shares are good value at this price. 


Silver Line Dividend 

In the tramp shipping share market Silver 
Line 10s. Ordinaries have maintained a firm 
front in recent months around 19s., a level 
only a little below this year’s high point of 
2is. 3d. This quotation proves to be 
justified by the results now announced for 
1952. Although net profit at £585,913, after 
tax, shows a fairly substantial fall from thé 
1951 peak level of £701,942, it still covers 
the 10 per cent. Ordinary dividend with an 
ample margin to spare. Moreover, it is 
augmented once again by a 10 per cent. 
special distribution paid free of tax out of 
capital reserves. In his statement Mr. Henry 
Barraclough emphasises that the working 
results for 1952 were better than might have 
been expected from the fall in tramp freight 
rates, mainly because several of the com- 
pany’s ships were fixed on long-term charter 
when rates were exceptionally favourable. 
This special factor will continue to operate, 
though on a modified scale, in 1953. On 
the other hand, Mr. Barraclough informs 
stockholders that the company’s tax burden 
may be heavier this year, now that the losses 
carried forward from previous years have 
been exhausted. Latterly there have been 
indications that tramp freight rates, after 
their heavy fall, have achieved some degree 
of stability. Although I would not recom- 
mend Silver Line shares at the present time 
for capital appreciation, they look reasonably 
valued in relation to the dividend yield, the 
strong assets position and the quality of the 
management. 


B.I. Cables Prosperity 
After setting aside £4,882,000 for tax 
and. allowing for minority interests, net 
profits of British Insulated Callender’s 
Cables for 1952 are £538,000 higher at 
£3,023,778, and for the third year in succés- 
sion the distribution on the Ordinary stock is 

(Continued on next page) 
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raised—this time from 9 to 10 per cent., 
including a 24 per cent. cash bonus. The 
payment is covered 4.4 times by earnings, 
and the £1 Ordinary, now around 36s., show 
a well-covered yield of £5 Ils. per cent. By 
normal standards the stock would clearly 
be attractive, but Sir Alexander Roger, the 
chairman, points out that the sellers’ market 
changed to a buyers’ market some months 
ago ; that competition, especially in over- 
seas markets, is now particularly keen ; and 
that the intake of new orders has fallen 
substantially. The main cause of lack of 
confidence in the immediate future is uncer- 
tainty about prices of raw materials, particu- 
larly copper, which has led many customers 
to use up existing stocks. The group 
accounts show stocks and work in progress 
at £21,293,002, which is about £1,000,000 
lower than at the end of 1951. This may seem 
large, but it is not unduly so in relation to 
the B.L.C.C. group’s turnover of £85,000,000 
in 1952. While conditions in 1953 are 
unlikely to be as good as in the record year 
of 1952, there is a stout buttress against 
adversity in the £11,300,000 of revenue 
reserves and surplus. Given stability of raw 
material prices, the prosperity of B.I. Cables 
would be assured, and in spite of the Chair- 
man’s warning the Ordinary stock seems to 
be a sound long-term investment. 


London Electric Wire Results 


Good results are also shown for the past 
year by London Electric Wire Co. and 
Smiths, whose numerous products include 
copper and alloy wires, transmission lines, 
telegraph wires, radio aerials and insulated 
cables. Trading profits show a substantial 
increase, but the tax provision, at £796,530, 
takes £100,000 more, leaving the net profit 
£10,000 down at £510,580. The distribution 
on the Ordinary Stock is raised by 24 per 
cent. to 15 per cent., which includes a 5 per 
cent. Coronation bonus. This is the second 
rise since 1950, when 10 per cent. was paid. 
The present payment is covered six times by 
earnings, and on the 15 per cent. basis the 
£1 Ordinary, now quoted at 55s., yield 
£5 9s. per cent. A very strong position is 
shown in the group accounts, with cash, 
investments and debtors totalling more than 
£4,000,000. On the balance-sheet figures, 
which show fixed assets at a low valuation, 
the net asset value of the £1 Ordinary units 
is over £5, 


Head, Wrightson Strength 


Having called attention on one or two 
occasions to the investment merits of the £1 
Ordinary shares of Head, Wrightson & Co., 
the Stockton-on-Tees firm of engineers, I 
feel justified in bringing the position up-to- 
date, in the light of the results just disclosed 
for the nine months to January 31st, 1953. 
Group trading profits are reported at 
£658,000, against £649,000 for the preceding 
twelve months. It is pointed out, however, 
that the latest figures include a full year’s 
profits from the subsidiary company but in- 
clude only nine months’ profits from the 
parent concern. It is obvious that the annual 
rate of profit for the group, as a whole, was 
substantially above £658,000, On the strength 
of these figures the directors have raised the 
dividend from 124 per cent. to 174 per cent., 
and the £1 shares have improved a few 
shillings to 56s. Even at this level they seem 
attractive, for the dividend is covered more 
than four times, and the yield is 64 per cent. 
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amounted to £21,000,000 which is approxi- 
mately the same as for the first five months 
of 1952. We anticipate some reduction in 
the demand for the remaining months of the 
year, but all-in-all 1953 will be a satisfactory 
year for the gem section of our business. 


Sales of industrial diamonds for the first 
five months of 1953 amounted to £6,700,000 
against £11,800,000 for the similar period last 
year, a reduction of £5,000,000. 


This drop in sales must not be attributed to 
a reduction in the actual consumption of 
industrial diamonds, but to other causes. 

We estimate that total sales of industrial 
diamonds for 1953 will be approximately 
£13,000,000. Moreover, until there is a 
further expansion jn the use of industrial 
diamonds, annual sales are likely to be within 
£2,000,000 or £3,000,000 of that figure for 
some years to come, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





UNITED DRAPERY STORES 
A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


SIR BRIAN MOUNTAIN ON 
GROUP’S PROGRESS 


Tue 26th annual general meeting of United 
Drapery Stores, Limited, was held on June 9th 
in London, Sir Brian E. S. Mountain, Bart. 
(the Chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The accounts show a satisfactory picture of 
the continued growth in the affairs of your 
Group of companies for the past year. 

Our turnover, after making appropriate 
adjustments for new acquisitions, showed a 
substantial increase and again constituted a 
new high record for the Group. 

The Group Profit before taxation exceeds 
two and a quarter million pounds, being an 
increase of more than half a million pounds 
in the year, and I am sure you will consider 
this to be a notable achievement, particularly 
having regard to the changing trading con- 
ditions in the year. Unfortunately, nearly 
80 per cent. of any increased profit has to 
be paid away jin Taxation and this year’s 
charge of over one and a half million pounds 
now exceeds our Ordinary share capital. The 
effect of Excess Profits Levy has been parti- 
cularly heavy and this year costs £272,400. 
This tax was undoubtedly having a dis- 
heartening effect on progressive businesses and 
we are very pleased that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has announced that it will be 
discontinued at the end of 1953. 


The net profit of the Group is £667,814, 
and after very careful consideration, taking 
into account the outlook for the current year, 
your Board decided to increase the Ordinary 
share distribution by 10 per cent., making 
a total of 40 per cent. for the year. 

I am very pleased to report that our total 
reserves now exceed three million pounds, 
which is more than double our Ordinary 
share capital. 


EIGHT YEARS’ REVIEW 
Your Board decided this year to follow 
a current trend in company reports and 
include in our accounts a summary of the 
results for the past eight years. The review 
shows that year by year there has been a 
substantial increase both in profits and 


1953 


reserves. The group profits have j 

almost tenfold and in the last two yous aol 
there has been an_ increase’ of a 
one million pounds which js largely ne 
result of plans laid down in earlier years, . 


Even after extremely heavy taxation the 
net profits have risen from £98,889 to the 
present level of £667,814. The Payments to 
the shareholders have steadily increased from 
10 per cent. in the year 1945-46 to the present 
rate of 40 per cent. At the same time, the 
reserves have increased substantially and the 
sums set aside annually have in total 
exceeded the dividends paid. The ase 
position has grown with the increased profits 
and it is particularly satisfactory to observe 
the increase in the net current assets from 
three-quarters of a million pounds to just 
under four million pounds. The fixed assets 
have increased by over two million pounds 
and stand in the books at a conservative figure, 


As regards our prospects for the current 
year, the retail sales of our present businesses 
for the first 12 weeks as compared with the 
same period last year show the satisfactory 
increase of 12 per cent. and in total the 
Group sales this year, excluding Heelas, are 
larger than last year’s sales including Heelas, 
Against this expenses tend to rise and, in the 
interests of increased efficiency, this cannot 
be altogether avoided but subject to this we 
are constantly watching our _ overhead 
expenses. 

I do not like making forecasts, but your 
business has always continued to prosper, and 
with a certain saving in Taxation your Board 
believes that the net profit attributable to the 
holding company in the current year should 
again prove satisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 





LAWAS (SARAWAK) ESTATES 


THE nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Lawas (Sarawak) Estates Ltd., was held in 
London on June 4th, Mr. A. Parker Smith 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The chairman in the course of his speech 
said:— 

The crop at 1,414,577 Ibs. shows an increase 
over the previous year of 264,347 Ibs. The 
actual trading profit for the year, before 
charging taxation amounted to £28,980. 
Taxation again takes a very heavy toll: the 
sum set aside for this being 62.7 per cent. 
or £18,183 leaving available £10,797 on the 
year’s working. In addition to this there has 
been paid an export tax of £11,748 in the 
East, making the various Governments’ share 
£29,931. Rubber is one of the greatest dollar 
earners in the Commonwealth and any 
Government with an eye to the future should 
endeavour to encourage companies to plant 
up new high yielding rubber instead of bleed- 
ing the industry to the degree demonstrated 
above. 


General reserve has been increased to 
£40,043 by the transfer of £8,000 and a 
dividend of 74+ per cent., less tax, is 
recommended. 


During the current year a crop of 
1,360,000 Ibs. is estimated to cost Is. 3.5ld. 
per lb. The crop harvested for the first five 
months of the year amounted to 587,064 Ibs. 
compared with 537,184 lbs. for the same 
period last year. A forward contract for 
60 tons to be delivered over the first six 
months of this year has now almost been 
completed and the price of 2s. 2d. per Ib. 
obtained will in some measure help to 
counteract the steadily falling price. A further 
forward contract has been entered into to 
deliver 80 tons from May to December 
inclusive at Is. 9d. per Ib. 


The report was adopted. 
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Across 
Commander of the 
emmet. (9.) 
Too much stern f 
Lincolnshire. (5.) 
Mud splashed about 
gamp. (7.) 


Mild sea change. (7.) 
Nathanicl in episcopal circumstances 


becomes administrativ 


How far does the tattoo go? (4, 4.) 


Speculators, apparent 





6. Without within bats. (8.) 

7. Just the girl for the talks in Korea. 
(S.) 

8. The cheapest way of getting it would 
be to invite Midas to dinner. (, 5.) 

13. Red torches. (Anag.) (10.) 

14. How the mail vans travel, no doubt. 
(4, 5) 

16. Openings under the turn of 14 ac. 
@) 

17. Spur. (8.) 

20. I'm on in a_ knock-out. (6.) 

22. Boys are given them by the hundred. 


Jollies or an 
or a_ ship in 


the end of the 


e. ©.) 


ly, don’t mind 


the wet. (4.) 

Genus of plants in which it all turns G.) 

to the post office at ten. (10.) 24. Trash to Iago. (5.) 

Though anathema to batsmen a pair 25. ‘* The angry — doth glow on Caesar's 
may enable one to see them. (10.) brow ” (Shakespeare). (4.) 

She crossed the road in her latest Solution to 


new bonnet. (4.) 
What the wife of th 
do. (8) 


Does he hop twice? (6.) 
“ Letter" isn’t spelt with this 


garment 7) 
He moves stealthily 
@ 


Pleases become singular. (S5.) 
Not such a vulgar snub. (9.) 


Down 


The company takes a 


Or get Enid a coat. (9.) 


The high voice is co 
(6.) 


The man who didn’t care? (4.) 


He should be able 
yesterday.”” (4, 6.) 


© M.F.H. might Crossword No. 732 


at the bow? 


litle music. (5.) 


nfused in order 


to “call back 








Solution on June 26 


The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 732 is Mrs. DONALD 
BATEMAN, Flat D., 2 


Queen’s Gate Place, London, S.W.7. 
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RE YOU SINGLE ? Suitable introduc- | 
> Free 


tions confiden 


tially 


arrang 


Details from.—Maarsoniz Moors, (Dept. S) 
392, Strand. London, W.C.2. 


RT.—Take up 
famous Artist 


The Course is a sheer 


Water Colour. Six | 


s teach you by post. 


oy, easy, inexpen- 


j 
sive. Pupils exhibit in Royal Academy, &c 
Other Postal Courses in 


Art. Mllustrated 
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ONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your own Practitioner. Details from— 
Tw Contact Lens Finance Co., 4 Reece 
Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7 
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particulars. 
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Aug 
In 


from 
hat y« 


gs Lane, Woking, 


RTLY ANALYSED 


ast Sea Near 
formal friendly 


g people.—Box 641C 


former tobacco 
yu now squander 


Improve your health 100% Safe, speedy, 


ermanent cure 


Deta 


ils from D 


ERVICES, 11, Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
NVESTORS. Your securities are perish- 


able ! Safeguard 


| tion and yourselves 


tunities by subscribi 


ment and advisor 


brochure to Macrari & 
fair, London, 


Molton Street, May 
N R. JACK TRAI 
a 


in at 8.25 p.m 


| June l4th, on all 


ND ST. ELIZABE 


them 


against deprecia- 


against missed oppor- 


v sel 
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N inv 


ng to 


unique Manage- 


I RIED FRUIT 4 Ib. Sunmaid Cali- 
fornian Seedie-s Raisins, 2 lb. Pinest 
French Glacé Cherries, 2 Ib. Delicious Mixed 
Peel, all packed in one parcel for 20s. 
Post Paid. A special offer based on prices 
below those charged for separate purchases. 
Also available extra large Jordan Almonds. 
Ib., 18s Pest Paid.—Sau.inc Corree 
Co., Lrp., 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
appliances sent on by registered post. 
Send for our Free Price List now.—H. 
Preatac. 34. Wardour Street. London, W.1. 
j;NVELOPES (6 x 34) 13s. per 1,000. Carr. 
4 paid.—L. Warson, 7, Newton Ave., N.10 
I OUSEHOLD LINENS by Post. 10% 
, Reduction off all list prices during 
Summer Sale. Household Linens, Blankets 
and Handkerchiefs Write immediately for 
full lists direct to—Tue Nortn Irish Liven 
Co., 40, High Street, Teddington, Middx 
yEW IRISH LINEN LENGTHS. 1. Natural 
Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 17s. 6d., 

(b) 6 yds. x 32 in. each 22s. 2. White 
(a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 19s.. (b) 6 yds. x 
N 


32 in each 24s New White Cotton 
Lengths 6 yds. x 36 in. each l4s. 6d 
Post Is. Satisfaction or money back 
H. Conway, Lr (Dept 454), 1, Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16 
PARACHUTES Pure White Heavy 
English Silk; each panel 36 in. x 
132 in 3 in. at top, 4 panels 20s.. 8 


panels 39s. 6d., whole parachute 115s. Post 
and Packing Is Satisfaction or money 
back.—H. Conway, Lrtp., (Dept. 281), 1, 
Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16. 

STRIPED TICKING. Waxed and feather- 
7 proof, 56 in. wide, superb quality, only 
7s. 6d. yard Post 1s. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. Conway, Lip. (Dept. 72), 
1 Stoke Newi ngte mn Road, 1, London . N.16 


LITERARY 
[J soonscious S JOURNALISTS Many 
men and women show, by their con- 


versation and letters, that they possess 
abilities which, if trained, would make 
them acceptable and well paid contributors 
f stories or articles for the Press. If you 
are interested write for information to 

Prospectus Derr., The London School of 
Journalism, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


| MUS. 4574 


vice. Write for} 


Co., 19, South 


ites you to listen 


on Sunday next, 


B.B.C. Home ares 
when he will be broadcasting AN AP a4 
lon behalf of the HOSPITAL OF ST. 308 


TH. 


CONTROLLED hospital, 


| URGENTLY needs 


YOUR 


continue its full service 


suffering. Contribu 
addressed to_ Mr 

Hospital of St. . 
60, Grove End Roa 
be most gratefully 


tions 
Jack 


This NON- STATE 
founded in 1856 

help if it {ts to 
in the relief of 
which should _be 
Train, c/o The 


John and St. Elizabeth, 


1, London, N.W.8, will 


ackn 


PARIS Society meets in 





and Newsletter 


67, Rochester Close, 


UAKERISM. — 


Society of Friends 


information on 
ROSAMOND BAkKER, 
wc. 


(star 
Blac 


»wledged. 


London. Details 


mp please).—Sec., 


kheath, 8§.E.3. 


Information respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious 


free ¢ 


nienps Home SekRvICE 
Friends House, Euston Rd., 


U NITARIAN BELIEFS 


rec 
B.D.; 


yn application to 
c COMMITTEE, 
London, N.W.1. 
Pamphlets and 
of stamp.—Rev. 


14, Gordon 8q., | | 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES by _ yearly 
4% postal subscription. National Geog. 
Magazine, 47s. 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s. 6d.; 
Popular Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photo- 
graphy, 36s Complete Price List free.— 
Tuomas & Co. (S.P.), 111, Buchanan Street, 
Blackpool 

I UPLICATING, typing, first-class work, 

quick service Doris PUFFE TT 13, 

Wellington Street, Castle, Northwich, Ches. 

A MetorMEns BUREAU for all office 

staff, men and women. Typewriting: 

Dup! icating Srecia Fisner Bureav. 15, 

Strand, WC.2. TRAfalgar 9090 

E XPRESS YOURSELF in saleable writing. 
4 No Sales—No Fees. Send for Free Rl 

* Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ 

B.A. Scnoont or Successrut Warrinc Lrp., 

124, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

I ITERARY TYPING. Est. 10 yrs. 2s. per 
4 1,000. Carbon copies 6d., quality work. 
Jennincs, 55, Brockman Rd., Folkestone 

as MODERN FREE CHURCHMAN, a 

journal which is not afraid of new know- 
ledge and free discussion For specimen 
copy write 135, Hemdean Rd., Cavers. 


| BIRD-PROOF FRUIT NETS 


Fully Protects STRAWBERRIES. 
FRUIT, CAGES. COVERING FULLY 


27s.; by 24 ft.. 42s. Or amy sizes at 
Sq. Yard. Also NEW Extra Special 
Quality Square Mesh, 8d. Sq. Ya 
Pea Training Nets. og Rot-proc fed. 
Green. 8d. per sq. yard. Any sizes sent 
at once. Carriage Paid. CRICKET. 
TENNIS NETS and SURROUNDS, Golf, 
Anglers’ Nets. Catalogue Free. 


SUTTON, Netmaker, Sidcup, Kent. 





WE BUY not just the cit-bit but 
every possible kind and con- 
dition of Trinket Jumble. Scrap 
Spectacles (all kinds), Fancy and 
real Jewellery, Victorian Jumble, 
Teeth, anything containing Gold or 
Silver, Scrap Watches, Beads, etc. 
Post, Whole or Broken for offer to 
** CASTOFRAMES,"”’ Burniey Road, 
Luddenden Foot, Yorks. 
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JOURNAL—A m nthly , 
Economics 


HE CAMBRIDGE 
review of Literature, 
tory, Philosophy, Politics, 
Michael Oakeshott, 
Guillebaud. wo 
and w June 
ready. Of all "booheollors. “3s. net 
Watt FOR PROFIT.—Send 
Booklet Tue Recent 
85G.), Palace Gate, London 


issue 
(30s. 
for 
INSTITUTS 
v8 


p.a.) 


E DUCATIONAL 
YAWSTON SCHOOL, Wimborne Road 
- Bournemouth Girls’ Preparatory. 
Boys’ Pre-Preparatory. Entire charge under- 
taken 
Cara SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates or 
older students at Daviss’s, White Lodge, 2. 
Addison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 4465 
AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7. Holland 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for 


Xaminations Navy and Army Entrance 
st ; General rtificate at all levels 
Tel.: PARK 7437 
XPERT Postal Tuition for examinations 
-University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
terial Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, &c Also many 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus. 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to Merropotrtan Cotiece (G40), St. 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
prossst School Camps. Enterprising 
camps, August, for boys and girls 
12 to 18 and a fortnight’s hike in Peak 
for girls and boys 14 to 18 Apply 
A. Coss, 19, High St., Trumpington, Cambs 
XFORD & County Secretarial School, 
34, St. Giles, Oxford. Next term begins 
Wednesday, September 16th. Prospectus 
OSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) 
London A. we Y B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
L , B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 
Law Exams., &c. Low fees, instalments.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Panxer, M.A., 
Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 


Ll 


Cotswolds 
oo and 
stall 
w= RIDING COUNTY 

Grantley Hall Adult 

Anglo-Danish Summer School 
ture and Industrialism,’’ July 13th- 
20th * Instrumental Music and Painting "’ 
(2 separate groups) August 7th-l6th. All 
enquiries to THe Warpen, Grantley Hall 
Nr. Ripon, Yorks 





near CHELTEN- 
of the finest schools in the 
Prepares boys for all public 
the Royal Navy. 


for BOYS, 


COUNCIL 
Residential 
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WF 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


3 * FOR BOOKS: 


All new Books available 
on day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare 
Books on every subject. 
Stock of over three 
million volumes, 


Subscriptions taken for 
British, American and Con- 


ee 


. 
EE 


free | 


GARDENING 

LLWOOD'S CARNATION cuT 

4 PLOWERS The ideal gift for all | 

occasions Specially selected colours or | 

mixed shades Direct from the largest | 

| @rowers. From 1 gn. to 5 gns. @ box. ne 
quality only, the best! Write for catalogue. 

Attwoop Bros. Lp Largest Carnation 

Raisers and Growers in the World. Dept. 


} Lithe 


} First 
| 
YTLLENWOOD MANOR PREPARATORY 


Graduate | 


| Quartet 


THE SPECTATOR. 
[} 


53, 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
I RITISH LIFE. Arts Council Exhibition 
New BURLINGTON GaALLenrtes, Old 
Burlington Street, W.1. Open till 11 July 
Mons eds., Pris., Sats., 10-6., Tues and 
Thurs., 10-8 Admission Is. 
gate AT HEAL’'S 
sts and Craftsmen 
Furniture, Handthrown Pottery, 
graphs.—Heat & Son, 196, 
Court Road, W.1 
‘ AINSPOROUGH open till 4th August 
Graham Sutherland open till 
August Arts Council Exhibitions. 
SAbLaRy Mon., Fri., Sat., 10-6 
Wed., Thur., 10-9., Sundays 2-6 
sion Is each exhibition 
E CINQUE TERRE and THE CINQUE 
4 PORTS by Piero Sansalvadore, in Aid of 
Save the Children Fund PARSONS Gallery, 
70, Grosvenor St.. W.1., May 27th-June 
20th. 10-5. Sat. 10-1. Entrance free. 
~~ GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 
Picasso 1900-1935. Daily 10-5.30. 


Haywards Heath, Sussex 


by British 
Handmade 
Coronation 
Tottenham 


Admis- 


Sats 
I EICESTER GALLERIES, 
4 4 Exhibitior Epstein, Simon Bussy, 
Derek Hill, Mary Potter. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
I ONDON ON WHEELS British Trans- 
4 port exhibition of 19th century travel 
in London Euston SrTation Weekdays 
10-7, Sundays 2-7. Adm. Is. (children 6d.). 
. & o-_—— 17-18, Old Bond St., 
Gustave Covurser (1819-1877). 
representative Exhibition in England 
In aid of Les Amis de Courbet. Adm. 2s., 
Students Is Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30. 
MAtTHIssENn GALLERY Birds and 
Beasts—-Paintings and Drawings of 
Five Centuries New Bond Street, 
10-5.30; Sats 10-1 
OLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19, 
Cork Street, W.1 Viaminck, Derain 
Souverbie 
OYAL TOMBS AT WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. An Exhibition of Photographs 
Arts Councit Gatiery, 4, St. James's 
S.W.1. Open till 4 July 
. Pris., Sats., 40-6, Tues 
Admission fre 


yas IVEAGH 
Exhibition 


Leicester Sq 





and 


‘BEQUEST, Kenwood. 
of Original Drawings by 
Robert and James Adam Admission free 
Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2.30-6 210 
from Archway or Golders Green Stns. (367.) 
TVHE ROYAI PAVILION BRIGHTON, 

will be CLOSED J 
26th July, owing to t Civil Aviation 
Conference being held there. 

HOMAS CHURCHYARD (1798-1865) 

Paintings at Green & Assorr, 35, St. 
George St., W.1. May 18th-June 19th. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
RVING Whi. 8657 Nightly at 
(Sun. 9.30), Coronation Caparet 


yearly 
CONCERTS 

FESTIVAL HALL, 
14 June, 7.45 
Dennis Brain, Gwynne Edwards 
+ ene Quintets by Mozart. WAT. 3191. 
FESTIVAL HALL. Sunday, 
at 3 p.m London Baroque En- 
Karl Haas. Marta Eitler (Violin). 
Music of the Viennese Classics, 
Tay Schubert, Beethoven. 
3191 

FESTIVAL HALL. Sunday, 2list 
3 p.m Griller Quartet, 25th 
Anniversary Concert Works by Hadyn, 
Blow h, Mozart WATerloo 3191 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT — 


The engagement of persons answering these 


10.30 
Mems 
5s 


I 


OYAL Recital Room 


Sun 


iy 


Riiine 
sy 


semble 


OYAI 
June at 





Mons., | 
and Thurs., | 


bus | 


the. public until | 


Martin String | 


14th | 


JUNE 12, 1953 


ORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Norrotx Rurat Music Scuoor. Appli- 
cations ar vite: ‘rom suitably qualified 
persons (men women) for appointment 
as Senior seecher of Norfolk Rural 
Music School uises of the success- 
ful applicant inclu fe organisation and 
administration as teaching and 
will be concerned wit the promotion of 
all kinds of musicai activity as well as 
with formal instruction in_ schools and 
| Purther Education classes. Good academic 
qualifications and special skill im some 
branch of music are required. Salary_will 
be in accordance with 
for Assistant Teachers plus a_ special 
responsibility allowance of £75 Forms 
of application and further particulars may 


will 
as well 


be obtained on receipt of a stamped and 
addressed envelope from the undersigned, 
and applications should be submitted with- 
in fourteen days of the appearance of this 


All communications must 
‘Rural Music School "’ at the 
hand corner of the envelope 
RALPHs, Chiet Education 

Education Office, Stracey 


SYDNEY, Australia. 
invited for the posi- 
tion of Lecturer SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ENGLISH Applicants should have special 
qualifications in Old and Middle. English 
and in English Language. The salary for 
a Lecturer is in the range of £650- £1,000 
(Australian) per annum, for a Senior 
Lecturer £1,050-£1,300 (Australian) per 
annum, plus cost of living adjustment 
1/5/53, £247 males; £187 females) 

annual increments of £50. The salary is 
subject to deductions under the State Super- 
annuation Act The commencing salary 
will be fixed according to qualifications and 
experience The successful candidate will 
be required to take up duties as soon as 
practicable Applications, supported by 
| copies of testimonials and giving the names 
of three referees. should be forwarded to 
reach the undersigned not later than 
3ist July, 1953. In addition, overseas can- 
didates are requested to forward a copy 
of the application to The Secretary of the 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1, from whom further information may 
be obtained Maze, Registrar, 
University Sydney, N.S.W 

Australia. 


ACCOMMODATION 
T° LET FURNISHED Delightful 
modernised 17th-Century cottage on 
75 minutes London 
redecorated. Accommodation 
living and dining rooms, 
bathroom, kitchen. 
3 of an acre h fruit cage. Mains water, 
h. ¢., modern ranitation, telephone. 
Low rent for long lease. Apply—Kenwey, 
17, Reynolds Close, N.W.11 Tel.: Speed- 
well 1987 in evenings. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 

OR the best holiday value in Switzer- 
land and all available countries write 

for 1953 Programme to Swiss Horst Prawn 
Trave. Service. 245, Regent St., 2% 
‘Phone: GRO 8921. 21 Continental ‘Offices 
“TYRIA HOLIDAY AGENCY. By appoint- 
I ment of the Government of the pro- 
vince of Styria (British Zone of Austria). 
14 days’ holiday in Styria, inclusive air out 


advertisement 
be endorsed 
bottom left 
LN 
‘Cot unty 
Norwich 
YNIVERSITY OF 
Applications are 


— 


Sydney, 


of 


Surrey-Sussex borders, 
Completely 
comprises 
bedrooms, 


and back an full board at rst-class 

| hotel, £45 One free ticket will 

| granted in July only for groups of 6 
ersons. Ask for illustrated brochure. 
Sryrata Hourmay Acency, 220, High Street, 
Kensington, ondon, w.8 "Phone 


WEStern 1541/2 

ques house party for boys. and girls, 
7-16; Somerset coast. We specialise in 

this kind of holiday. Ill. brochure.—Junior 

Houmway Crus, 34, Clarges St., GRO 

509 


3. 
YACHT CRUISES, 
French Coast 14 days 
Charter New berth 
£30 p.w.; 6 berth M.Y., 
berth, att: ft . crew, sailing dinghies, 
go anywhere, £150 pw Write--FPatcon 
Yacut Acency, 2, Maidenhead Court, E.C.1 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


Islands 
For 
from 
12 


Channel 
£48 10s. 
auxiliary 
£25 p.w 


the Burnham Scale | 


with | 


tinental magazines; and we advertisements must be made through a r 
h ] t- he Postal Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a| A USTRIA.—Villa by lake, private boat- We shelter some who are left out, 
ave a first-class osta Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- | + house, garden, one hour from Salz- Please will he ll? 

Library. cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a | ‘UTS. Pleasant friendly atmosphere, good case witt you hear our cat: 
: woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or | AUSttian food. lovely surroundings. | All 
h i er : a |} inc. 65 Austrian shillings per day. Write 
Foyles Gramophone Records she, or the employment. is excepted from) t) Mrs. Von HACKLAENDER, Kammer-am- 
V : the provisions of the Notification of Vacan-| Attersee. Salzkammergut, Austria. The Secretary, 
Dept. for H.M.V., Columbia, cies Order, 1952 | JADINBURGH house to let. 21 July—| | The Royal Hospital and Home for 
Parlophone, Decca and all YORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. | 44 1, Sept. 4 bedrooms, £6 weekly.- y \ ables 
other labels Large stock 4N Norrotk Rurat Music Scuoot. Appli- | 125. Trinity Rd w Hi i Pa ” sw 15 
> ations are invited from suitably qualified > ~ > . est 1 utne ~W.ES. 
of Long-Playing records. persons (men or women) for appointment HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES : Y 
as String Class Teacher (with one er more! ; a ee a. Pennant Gases 
other subsidiary musical subjects) on the 4 ouse veriooking the sea. odern 
staff of the Norfolk Rural Music School amenities c. water.—GREENHALGH CORONATION 
We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins Applicants should have ood academic | Tel.: C.B. 274 
, , . qualifi atic ns and if suc . fu , ye be PPLEBY, Westm es Garbridge NAVAL REVIEW 
| required to tea in schools and Further Hotel. Cent. htg Nisrds, Librar 
Education classes of the Norfolk Education | Fishing, Golf, Lakes Boog ce Perm resi 
119-125 Committee ,Balary will be in a -ordance dents special rates A.A... RAC. Tel.: 71 Sth June, 1953 
ow allan an wance on wasel and THOLE, PALACE MOTE Pitlochry, The spectacle of a lifetime 
CHARING CROSS ROAD iene ~# ill be —oo + _ . — . Perthshire Golf, Tennis Dancing, 
cals , Seems : 4 ati n ew Highland Nig wats 7 spenlane Lawn Tennis Limited accommodation is still available 
LONDON wec2 particulars may be obtained from. the | gag my i," 7 to a on a on p.s. “‘ WHIPPINGHAM."’ Fare !2 
: . adersigned on receipt of a stamped and | Tejegrams: Palace. Pitlochr. ; gns., inclusive all meals, Fleet Review, 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) _ ldresced envelg e- Applications spould | OGNOR. — Comfortable Guest House. Fireworks, Wluminations and special 
Open 9-6 (inc, Sats.) ,- eenrames et iain Gieestieaaeel.” Ak eee Good food, home comfort. Vacancies train from London and return. Com- 
: , munications must ‘be endorsed “ Rural] | AUsust.-Wrowortny, Sylvan Way. Tel. 350 plete comfort assured. Operators 
Two minutes from Music School" on the envelope F OURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court w WAINWRIGHT BROS. & CO.LTD. 
louenham Court Road Station Lincotw Ratrns, Chief Education Officer, le Now | Le _ = ne Care sea (Estd. 1889) 1-2 Rangoon St., E.C.3 
= County Education Office, Stracey Road, |fron ardens, ulting Teen arages. ° 
MM O*" Superlative food.” Summer 7-9 g-... inclusive. | eS ees 


OTE D'AZUR. Hotel La Bo 
C St. Raphael (Var) T —y 
of reduced price for 
October Full pension 
and service 1.350 frces. per 
OOD FOOD CLUB members 
G over 750 places thri yughout Bren 
which serve a good meal at a tal 
price, in the GOOD FOOD GUIDE ose 
Entirely revised and much cnlarged, mM 
oe te  d Booksellers. ublishes 
by ASSELL o., 37, & d 
| London, E.C.4 Andrews i Hul, 
HAVE JUST ** DISCOVERED " 
RIDGE PARK, a lovely ¢ 
Ss —— parkland - miles 
estful, luxurious and well-man 
admirable cooking and manners with 
wines (full licence). Utterly different fr 
the usual style, exactly what I have always 
been seeking Write to—Sanorivcs Pan 
Hotet, Melksham, Wilts, or tel ephone Mele 
sham 3388 
AKE DISTRICT. Magnifx 
4and Lakes. Wastwater, Golf 
Seascale. Billiards Table. Tenn 
IntoN Hatt Hore, Holmrook 
Cumberland Holmrook 42 
AKES. Charm = mans., beaut. view, 
Mod. convys. Mod. terms.—Crort Horm, 
Ambleside 2334 a 
ITTLE GUIDE to Britain's Vv 
4 Hotels, Farms, Guesth« 
postage 3d.—S. P. Huixron, 
Torquay. 
( VERLOOKING SEA. 
Hotet, Saltdean, Sussex Rottingdess 
2614. 7 to 8, gens. weekly 
OTTINGDEAN, Brighton Seaside, 
cliffs, downs, old Norton House on the 
famous old world village green. Pood our 
speciality 7-9 gms rochure. Tel.; 
ROTT. 3120.—Prop. Donato Cuapmax, MP. 
ee The Hope Anchor RAC. AA 
approved. Licensed. Superb position 
in a lovely centre ideal for Summer holt. 
days. Rye 2216 
* TEANBRIDGE.—Quiet Guest House in 
4 lovely Cotswold valley welcomes Deople 
of all nationalities Home grown produce, 
Breakfast in bed (optional). 5 to 8 guineas 
p.w.—Fintayson, Steanbridge, Stroud, Glos 
(Tel.: Painswick 2312.) 
HE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Corn. 


June, 
incl 
d 


Sent Mountat 

Sea and - 
at 
Licensed. 


illage In 

muses, 3s. 
45, Pleet St. 
Waite Longs 


wall Perfect for a restful holiday, 
Every comfort in a charming old- etd 
setting Directly facing harbour. 


ficent cliff and country walks. Good oe 
centre. Broch. on request. Terms 6-7} gn. 
w= SUSSEX. ABINGWORTH BALL, 
near Storrington; Downland country 
7 acres grounds; indoor and outdoor amuge- 
ments; 11 miles sea, buses. Unlicensed. Goog 
| holiday centre. Long-term guests welcomed, 
Stn. Pulborough. West Chiltington 2257. 


CORONATION 
aetna { LECTURES 


VICTORIA AND ‘ai BERT MUSEUM 








in aid of Y.W.C.A 
June 17th “The Wellington Museum 
Apsley House.’ 
June 24th 
The Royal Hospital and Chelsea 
Pensioners.’ 
July ist “ The Crown Jewels.” 
July 8th 
“Treasures of Westminster Abbey.” 
All at 8.15 p.m. 
Tickets im advance, 5s. per lecture 
i5s. for full series, from Y.W.C.A.. 
108. Baker Street, W.1. Welbeck 6591 
—_—__ 





The Welfare State Umbrella 
Is really much too small 
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